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stain 


tiae SAFE FOURTH 


Early returns indicate that the Safe and Sane Fourth has gained this year over 


its best records. Later returns always show more. deaths, when all the figures for lock- 


jaw are in. But for July 5 in each year, the figures are: 


Deaths Injuries 


10 867 
25 1032 
24 1043 
3D 1358 
44 2485 
5g 3169 
59 2/767 


1914 
1913 
POT 
(OL 
1910 
1905 
1900 


. Last year 394 cities celebrated sanely. The figures for this year are not yet in. 
The Chicago Tribune, pioneer of the movement, finds the gun still the most deadly 


“the only remnant of insanity.” 
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INTRODUCE YOUR FRIEND TO THE SURVEY 


Haven’t you a friend who ought, as the saying goes, 
to be a reader of THE Survey, one who would really ap- 
preciate the issues if he but knew the magazine well? 


Why don’t you introduce him to us at least, if you do 
not wish to pay for an extra subscription? 


Here is our suggestion in the form of a special offer: 


A Renewal and a Trial Subscription of 8 months for a Friend, $4 00 


Mail us $4.00, and we will not only renew your own 
subscription but will also send THe Survey to any ad- 
dress in the United States for eight months. 

If you have more than one friend to introduce to 
us, send us fifty cents for each and we will mail them 
issues for thirteen weeks. 


Frank Tucker, Treasurer 


WESTERN OFFICE 
116 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


HE Salemn fire, working like a surgeon, 
spared historical and beauty spots and 
excisedthe dangerous wooden tenement 
district. The Red Cross is in charge of 
relief. Page 387. 


THE New York state labor law, assembled 

on the general plan of a centipede, will 
be recodified following the recent hearings. 
Page 386. 


STATE charitable institutions fared ill at 

the hands of the economy program of 
the New York state administration. Page 
385. 


PHILADELPHIA children’s agencies have 
surveyed their work and charted a co- 
operative program. Page 395. 


VEN mere men are to have Saturday 
nights off in a Buffalo clothing store. 
Page 385. 


OMEN prisoners at Sherborn gave The 

Pirates of Penzance, and music is ac- 

counted one of the big items in making the 
reformatory actually reform. Page 393. 


MOYAMENSING, even in the cold terms 
of a half-hearted investigation report, 
sounds tragically like Sing Sing. Page 386 


MOERE than 2,000 descendants of the five 

Juke sisters are now on record. Curi- 
ously enough some of them, through mar- 
riage to normal outsiders, show normal 
characteristics. Page 385. 


COOK COUNTY’S infirmary comes out 
from an investigation with colors fly- 
ing. It was attacked by the same political 
forces that tried to wreck the Chicago Ju- 
venile Court two years ago. Page 387. 


DR. CABOT’S suggestion that play ami¢ 
beautiful surroundings is a necessity 
for social workers led Julius Rosenwald te 
give the social workers of Chicago a coun: 
try club. Page 395. : 


PROHIBITION will probably carry it 

Texas next fall, so interest centers or 
the other big issue of the campaign—the 
land question. Texas is becoming a state 
of tenant farmers and is seeking a plan tc 
stop it. Page 394. 


CANADIAN officials, present in large 

numbers, gave new flavor to the Na: 
tional Conference on City Planning ané 
challenged the American constitution fo! 
protecting individual privilege against com: 
munity right. Page 390. 


HECKLING by both workers and employ 

ers characterized the Philadelphiz 
hearings of the Industrial Relations Com: 
mission, but some substantial and interest: 
ing suggestions were put into the record 
Page 397. 


NEW_ YORK’S report on limiting th 

heights of buildings does not apply di 
rectly to smaller and less congested com 
munities, but it lays down principles whicl 
are of service to city planners everywhere 
Page 389. . 


; TUNTING NEW YORK STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 


GovERNOR GLyNN’s final action on 
legislative appropriations affords prac- 
tically no relief to the unprecedented 
pressure on nearly all state institutions 

in New York. The only grant of any 
importance to receive his sanction was 
that of $150,000 to the Rome State Cus- 
tadial Asylum for feeble-minded. This 
will be used to erect a hospital in which, 
it is declared, 300 patients will be ac- 
commodated. 

That more money was not forthcom- 
ing is attributed to the administration’s 
policy of economy by which, the gover- 
nor declares, he has avoided the neces- 
sity of a direct tax this year. 

Meanwhile, waiting lists grow all along 
the line. A published statement of the 
State Charities Aid Association declares 
that in May there were 5,584 more pa- 
tients in the fourteen hospitals for the 
insane than those institutions could de- 
cently care for. No relief to this situa- 
tion can come for another year. 

Similar pressure is declared to exist 
with regard t6 the feeble-minded. Out 
of an estimated total -feeble-minded 
population in the state of 32,000, only 
5,000 are cared for in institutions de- 
signed for them. Four thousand five 

hundred are believed to be in prisons, 
 reformatories and almshouses and_ the 
rest are at large. 
A unique campaign was carried on to 
bring to the Legislature a sense of the 
needs of institutions for this class of 
_ defectives. A directory of 1,000 diag- 
nosed cases of feeble-minded persons 
diving at large in New York city and 
_ needing custodial care was put on the 


desk of each legislator by the Associa-’ 


tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, and a similar list of persons out- 
side New York city was furnished by 
the State Charities Aid Association. A 
_ minimum appropriation of $500,000 was 
urged as necessary merely to keep the 
_ State from slipping back this year, as it 
did last when no appropriation was 
, ‘made. 
__ Not even Letchworth Village was en- 
abled to proceed with construction. The 
_ four dormitories now under way there 
accommodate 280 feeble-minded 
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persons. 


1912 


Over $200,000 appropriated in 


lapsed in April, 1914, because 


building plans were not completed by 
the state architect’s office, and when 
this money was reappropriated the gov- 
ernor cut out every item but that for the 
laundry. 


THE GREENWICH VILLAGE 
COUNTY FAIR 


When historic Greenwich Village, 
New York city, was treated to an 
old-fashioned county fair recently, 
one of the most interesting “side- 
shows” was a marionette perform- 
ance given by Italian boys. — These 
youths, members of the Seringhaus 
Dramatic Club of Richmond Hill 
House, impersonated puppets in the 
fashion of their ancestors 600 years 
ago. Like the real marionette of 
today they enacted an incident of 
the crusades. 
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N EMPLOYER’S REASONS FOR 
A cxosixe EVENINGS 

ALTHouGH in New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia some retail stores 
employing only men close at 6 p. m. on 
Saturday—at 1 o’clock in summer—an 
early closing movement for men is prac- 
tically unknown in smaller cities. In fact, 
many of them have still to achieve a free 
Saturday evening for women. 

In Buffalo, however, with an alert 
Consumers’ League and an active union 
of retail clerks, the Saturday half holi- 
day for women has been achieved. And 
now C. A. Weed & Company, men’s 
clothiers employing only men, have be- 
gun closing at 6 o’clock on Saturday. 
Their reasons for it, as given in display 
advertisements in the Buffalo newspa- 
pers, make interesting reading. “No man 
has a right to climb to success over his 
brother’s bones,” they say. 


“The heads of this firm, who engage 
in no strenuous labor but merely oversee 
the work of others, are themselves weary 
and mentally tired at 6 o’clock. What, 
then, must be the condition of the men 
who do the work? Personal observation 
has proved to us that they are close to 
the point of exhaustion, and when that 
point is passed, the work of the doctor 
begins. 

“Employers, therefore,’ are in large 
measure responsible for many of the 
physical ills and resultant misfortunes of 
their employes. Human nature can stand 
just so much. When it is pushed to the 
extreme, it balks. And as a rule when 
employes get sick, they not only lose their 
salaries but use up their surplus in medi- 
cines. 

“The actual responsibility of the em- 
ployer may cease with the payment of 
salaries, but his moral obligations to 
those who help him succeed include not 
only sanitary working conditions but 
such working hours as the human sys- 
tem can stand comfortably. 

“Tt is almost impossible to estimate - 
the amount of good that would come 
from a general 6 o’clock closing move- 
ment. We ourselves feel so keenly on 
the subject and we are so confident we 
are doing right that nothing on earth 
can pry open our doors after 6 o’clock 
Saturday night, no matter if every other 
retail clothing establishment in Buffalo 
keeps open till midnight and does a land- 
office business.” 
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THE METROPOLITAN LIFE SANATORIUM 


On the southern slope of Mt. McGregor, among the foothills of the Adiron- 
dacks, more than a thousand feet above sea level, the new sanatorium erected by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for any of its employes who suffer from 


tuberculosis was dedicated recently. 


When completed, all the main buildings will be joined by covered open-air 


passages. 
from the buildings. 


The sanatorium will have provision for 229 patients. 


Graded walks allow wheeled chairs or food carts to pass easily to and 


Its equipment is of the 


most modern and scientific type, and a laboratory for research work is among 


the plans soon to be carried out. 


Two miles distant is the farm, of more than 


one hundred tillable acres and a wooded stream. 


PLACID VIEW OF A CROWDED 
PRISON 


THE REPORT of the Board of 
Judges on the conditions in Moyamen- 
sing Prison (city prison of Philadel- 
phia) leaves some readers in the frame 
of mind of the man who whacked the 
spot where the flea had been. 

The investigation followed criticisms as 
to overcrowding, classification of pris- 
oners and sanitation, in the presentment 
of the Grand Jury in December, 1913, 
which was referred by the Board of 
Judges to the Committee on Criminal 
Business for investigation and _ report. 

Regarding overcrowding, the Board of 
Judges calmly states that “this fact has 
been recognized for the past ten years 
at least.”” The report does not state how 
much overcrowding there is. The facts 
are that from one to four prisoners oc- 
cupy cells constructed to accommodate 
one prisoner. New prisoners are placed 
in any cell with space enough to receive 
them, so that young first offenders may 
be put in cells with one or more old of- 
fenders. 

In mild language the report comments 
on this point: “We do not deem it wise 
that a prisoner serving a first term 
should be confined in a cell with an old 
offender. The segregation 
of prisoners according to crime and age, 
especially of those under twenty-one 
years of age, is desirable.” 

The report also admits that the condi- 
tions under which untried prisoners and 
witnesses are held are much worse than 
those under which convicted prisoners 
are kept, but the conclusion is that “the 


Board of Prison Inspectors is not re- 
sponsible for the length of time that un- 
tried prisoners and witnesses are con- 
fined, nor do the present conditions per- 
mit such prisoners and witnesses to be 
treated in a manner different from that 
of those whose guilt has been estab- 
lished.” 

The report also states that “the lack 
of opportunity for exercise of the pris- 
oners in Moyamensing cannot be rem- 
edied with the present insufficiency of 
space for the purpose,” but it does not 
herald from the housetops the fact that 
many prisoners crowded in these small 
cells have not had the slightest opportu- 
nity for exercise from the day of admis- 
sion to the day of discharge. 

Commenting on the plumbing system, 
the report says: “While undoubtedly the 
present system of water-closets, particu- 
larly at Moyamensing prison, is obso- 
lete, and should be changed, your com- 
mittee is of the opinion that much of the 
criticism of the present system, particu- 
larly concerning its unhealthiness, is un- 
warranted and not borne out by the 
facts.” 


NEW YORK STATE 


HAVING SECURED the enactment 
of two-thirds of its municipal home rule 
program and paved the way for the 
adoption of the remaining third, the 
Conference of Mayors and Other City 
Officials of the State of New York at 
its fifth annual session held at Auburn 
early in June took its next progressive 
step by advocating the enactment of an 


M oxew xc GOVERNMENT IN 


optional law under which cities of the 
state may secure non-partisan municipal 
elections. 

The chief undertaking of the confer- 
ence during the coming year will be the 
organization of a national conference of 
mayors, to be held under the auspices of 
the New York organization at San Fran- 
cisco in 1915. The suggestion was made 
by Mayor Mitchel of New York, and 
he was made chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements. 

To strengthen the influence of the 
conference a committee was appointed 
to confer with the Organization of Vil- 
lage Presidents of the state to promote 
a plan_-of_co-operation between the two 


_organizations. The state-wide campaign 


of municipal welfare begun last year will 
be continued and a plan for the codifica- 
tion of local laws and ordinances of the 
state will be formulated. 


R. S. Binkerd, secretary of the. City 
Club of New York, discussed the con- 
ferences municipal home rule cam- 
paign. In the subsequent discussion it 
was brought out forcibly that the mu- 
nicipal empowering act, passed by the 
Legislature two years ago at the sug- 
gestion of the conference and the Mu- 
nicipal Government Association, had 
produced the desired results, and that 
local city legislation last year was ma- 
terially reduced. 


An entire session of the conference 
was devoted to city planning and a dis- 
cussion of the city planning survey which 
the conference is now conducting. 
Charles Downing Lay, former landscape 
architect of New York city, presented 
a program of development for parks and 
playgrounds, and Prof. James S. Pray 
of Harvard University discussed the sub- 
ject of making the survey for a city 
plan. 

Municipal health was the general sub- 
ject discussed at the last session. State 
Health Commissioner Biggs presented 
an efficient municipal health program 
and told how the state is willing to 
help. Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, di- 
rector of the Social Welfare Department 
of the New York A. I. C. P., discussed | 
public health values and presented a 
few modern fallacies. It was decided 
to undertake the coming year a health 
survey of the cities of the state. State 
Health Commissioner Biggs, Charles 
C. Duryee of Schenectady, Dr. John S. 
Wilson of Poughkeepsie, Dr. G. W. 
Goler, health officer of Rochester, and 
Mayor Louis Van Hoesen of Hudson 
will prepare the questionaire and direct 
this health study. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mayor Rosslyn M. Cox of 
Middletown; vice-president, Mayor 
Louis Will of Syracuse; treasurer, 
Mayor George A. Brock of Lockport; 
secretary, William P. Capes of New 
York city. The next conference will be 
held in Troy. 
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Purging Salem’ s 
Tenements 


With Fire 


AN EXPLOSION in a leather fac- 

tory, a brisk wind and a city dry as a 

finderbox from a long drought, have 

mbined to give Salem, Mass., such a 

cleansing and such an opportunity as 
have come to few cities. 


The House of the Seven Gables, Haw- 
thorne’s birthplace, and in fact much of 
the better residence part of the city and 
its historic landmarks were spared. The 
French-Canadian tenement section, said 
to be the most congested spot in any 
New England city, was swept away. 
Plans are making for adopting a better 
tity plan, with wider streets and real 
homes to replace the three-, four- and 
five-story tenements which were burned. 

Loss of property was heavy, but the 

Naumkeag Cotton Mills, employing 6,- 
000 hands, are typical of the town’s 
buoyant spirit in their announcement 
that they will rebuild. Loss of life was 
slight as the fire came in the afternoon, 
with ample warning. There were but 
three deaths, one of them from heart 
failure. Some 14,000 people are home- 
less, but the Red Cross was promptly on 
the spot. 
' The net result to Salem may well be 
good. It has-lost the modern buildings, 
atrocious in style, sanitation and_ safety, 
which have grown about its Colonial 
center as homes for the working people 
of this century. And the loss has come 
in a generation that knows better ways 
of home-making than piling up rickety 
wooden tenements. 

Relief work was prompt. Governor 
Walsh immediately called a conference. 
[In twenty minutes Boston business men 
had subscribed $70,000. In Salem $36,- 
300 was raised. At the time of writing, 
$250,000 was in hand and funds were 
still pouring in. Chelsea, Mass., and 
Dayton, Ohio, remembering one its fire 
and the other its flood, sent generous 
thecks. A plan has been put in opera- 
ion by which holders of insurance poli- 
sies Can secure credit on them while 
aWaiting adjustment of their claims. 
Mabel T. Boardman and Ernest P. 
Bicknell, of the American National Red 
. Teached the scene almost as quick- 
as the social workers representing all 

large social and civic organizations 
Boston. These were led by Fred R. 
m, secretary of the Boston Asso- 
Charities, which is the New 


England institutional member of the Red 


Cross. Relief work is in charge of a 
state Red Cross committee, co-operating 


with a local committee, and doing its 
actual work through a small group head- 
ed by John F. Moors, of Boston, who 
was a volunteer at San Francisco in 1906 
and at the Chelsea fire. 

The state militia took charge of the 
city the night of the fire, organized the 
refugees into three camps in the parks, 
put up tents, dispensed relief and in gen- 
eral proved themselves efficient social po- 
lice. The Boy Scouts worked with them. 


Perhaps the loss fell most heavily on 
the people of St. Joseph’s French Cana- 
dan church. The whole parish of 7,000 
souls was burned out, and with it the 
handsome church building 
great sacrifice in 1911. 


erected at 


EWIS E. PALMER, of Bos- 
ton, who took these photo- 
graphs the day after the fire. 

writes: “You might imagine that 


some tmmense crew of building 
wreckers had completed a year’s 
coniract, done a good job m rec- 
ord time, packed up their tools and 
left.” 

At the right, a Polish woman 
with her children and her meager 
salvage, a Red Cross visitor and a 
Boy Scout. 

Below, the ruins of St. Joseph's 
Church, which the French Cana- 
dians built in ro1t. The whole 
parish was burned out. ‘ 
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GUILTY as CHARGED 
Brothel and mission side by side 


HE TREND OF THE SCIENCE 
OF EUGENICS 


Tue Most Pressing Topics for 
Research in Eugenics, discussed as a 
symposium at the recent second annual 
meeting of the Eugenics Research As- 
sociation, afforded a glimpse ahead in 
the development of the science. 

The symposium brought out as the 
most urgent needs of the present in the 
field of eugenics: 

That more emphasis must be placed on 
the study of the mental traits of the 
individual ; 

That the psychologist is not willing to 
grant the proof of the existence of unit 
characters or traits now used in describ- 
ing the mental activities of man; 

That tests for intelligence need closer 
standardization ; 

That a better definition of feeble- 
mindedness, or, as Dr. C. B. Davenport 
suggested, “feeble-mindness,” must be 
made. 

Certain comparative studies of the in- 
mates of Bedford Reformatory, groups 
of working girls, and of some school 
children in the West, showed that 
psychological tests in general do not give 
a clear idea of a person’s power of 
learning and adaptability. 

“The necessity of determining the line 
of demarcation between normality and 
mental defect will be felt,” said R. W. 
Hill of the State Board of Charities 
at Albany, “in the new method of com- 
mitment of. the feeble-minded in New 
York state.” This provides that a per- 
son may be committed for feeble-minded- 
ness by a judge on the request of re- 
latives with the certificate of two phy- 
sicians. It was brought out that there 
might be great injustice in this method 
if persons were put away on the word 
of two practicing physicians, when ex- 
perts on feeble-mindedness are at sea as 


ot the county. 


to the determination of the higher grades 
of mental defect. 

The reading of technical papers oc- 
cupied an entire session of the confer- 
ence. The inheritance of eroticism, 
periodic bad temper, wanderlust, and 
alcoholism, was strikingly demonstrated 
in a series of charts shown by Dr. 
Davenport, president of the association. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


One of the most interesting feature: 
of the conference was a short accoun 
of the result of the work he has don 
on “the Jukes” during the past two anc 
a half years, given ‘by A. H. Esta 
brook of the Eugenics Record Office 
Including those studied by Dugdale 
2,100 individuals have been found de 
scended from the five original Juke sis 
ters.. It is'a noteworthy fact that cer 
tain branches of the Juke family nov 
show normal characteristics. This im 
provement has been produced mainly by 
out-marriages into better stock. Others 
by far the greater portion, and including 
some who have sought better environ: 
ment, show the same traits attributed t 
their ancestors and described by Dugdale 
in 1877. 

Dr. Howard A. Knox, assistant sur 
geon at Ellis Island, talked on the pres 
ent methods of detection of mental de 
fectives among the immigrants. 

Miss I. V. Kendig of the Monson 
Mass., State Hospital told of an intens 
ive study of a degenerate family of ok 
American stock, which in an isolatec 
community had multiplied until the towr 
became a by-word for alcoholism, im. 
morality and feeble-mindedness. 

At the regular field-workers’ confer 
ence Dr. Gertrude Hall of Albany an. 
nounced that the State Board of Chari. 
ties is taking a census of the feeble. 
minded in New York state. 


[) ‘cranam COOK COUNTY AGAINST FACTION—BY 


THE PARTISAN FACTION in the 
Cook County Board of Commissioners at 
Chicago, continues its fight, to the last 
ditch, for the control and perversion 
of the public agencies and institutions 
Although its nefari- 
ous attack upon the probation officials 
of the juvenile court was defeated and 
discredited, both in the courts and in the 
report of the thorough investigation con- 
ducted by Prof. Willard E. Hotchkiss 
[see Tue Survey for March 30, 1912], 
this same faction has had the hardihood 
to try the same tactics against the man- 
agement of the county infirmary at Oak 
Forest. 

As soon as charges, based upon an 
alleged investigation by one of the com- 
missioners, appeared in the press, Presi- 
dent Alexander A. McCormick of the 
county board, who with the honest and 
capable minority has valiantly withstood 
continuous attack, appointed a citizens’ 
committee “to make a thorough and rigid 
examination and to inform the public of 
the real situation.” On this committee 
were Miss Addams, Miss McDowell, 
Miss Low, Miss Breckinridge, Allen B. 
Pend, president of the City Club, and 
representatives of five nationalities. 

Their report covers the two points at 
issue, first, concluding that “there is not 
the slightest evidence of brutality or of 


unkindness on the part of any employe 
but unanimous testimony to the high gen: 
eral level of kindness shown to inmate: 
by employes;” second, that “the stand: 
ard of food served is higher than at an} 
earlier period” and that “there has beer 
more skillful and intelligent attentior 
given to the planning of the meals thar 
ever before.” Bacteriological examina 
tion of the causes of the sudden illnes: 
suffered by some of the inmates is re 
ported to be in progress. 

The committee asked permission to ex: 
tend its investigation in order to deter. 
mine whether, within the appropriatior 
granted, further improvements and safe 
guards are possible and in order to sug: 
gest “a program of progressively im 
proved care of the aged, sick and infirn 
poor in the care of Cook county.” 

This report, which was signed by al 
the committee, althougu accepted by the 
public, was of course treated with dis. 
respect by the factional majority of the 
county board and its adoption was votec 
down, with contemptuous reference te 
the committee as consisting of “more ot 
less radical adherents of President Me: 
Cormick.” Both tney and Supt. Jame: 
Mullenbach, whose efficient and prog: 
ressive administration is endorsed, are 
well assured of the verdict of the jury 
of public opinion. 


CIVICS 


EGULATING HEIGHTS OF BUILDINGS—BY CHARLES 


MULFORD ROBINSON 


THE RECENTLY PUBLISHED report 
of the Heights of Buildings Commission 
of New York city is a most thorough 
and valuable discussion of a limitation 
of the height, size and arrangement of 
buildings, and of the division of cities 
into districts. The thoroughness and 
value of this report lies even more in 
its supplementing of wide investigation 
by sane interpretation than it does in the 
concrete suggestions. This is because 
New York city, for which the sugges- 
tions of the commission are made, pre- 
sents exceptional conditions of structural 
congestion to such degree that regula- 
tions there must be more liberal than is 
necessary in most smaller cities. 

To model the regulation of building 
heights generally on the recommenda- 
tions of this commission for New York 
would be to repeat the too familiar error 
of accepting the New York tenement 
code as a model housing regulation for 
smaller cities. It is well to emphasize 
this danger, for it may prove very real. 
Yet so clear and enlightening is the com- 
mission’s discussion of principles that 
there is not the least necessity for sucha 
mistake. Not simply New Yorkers, but 
careful students everywhere, of the sub- 
ject under discussion, are indebted to the 

eights of Buildings Commission. 

The commission, which was appointed 
to be advisory to a committee of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
Was composed-of twenty well-known 
men. Fully to indicate the scope of 
the investigation, one must turn to the 
chairman’s letter of transmittal: 

“Many organizations took a great in- 
terest in our work, appointed conference 
committees and in some cases had coun- 
sel prepare careful briefs for our con- 
sideration. All of the title companies 
and many of the large lenders on real 
estate securities freely gave us the bene- 
fit of facts, figures and opinions. Own- 
ers and managers of buildings, both 
large and small, developers of vacant 
land, builders, engineers, architects, in- 
Surance men, fire fighters and fire pro- 
tection experts, housing and _ factory 
Specialists, lawyers and physicians, city 
Officials having to do with streets, build- 
ing construction and tenement houses, 
manufacturers and transportation men 
attended our conferences and gave us an 
opportunity to check up from every an- 
gle the work of our committees and the 
staff. 

“Special investigations were carried 
on in a number of large cities of our 
country, Canada and Europe. Further- 

ore, our staff has corresponded with 
cials of almost every large city of the 
‘orld that has taken up the subject of 
ilding regulation. Statutes and ordi- 
ances were collected and a record of 
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the experience of other cities obtained, 
so far as possible at first hand. é 
We carried on our work with much 
diversity of opinion. puts |. GOn= 
tinued study of the facts and conditions 
brought us to a harmonious and united 
cpinion.” 

With regard to the report’s definite 
recommendations, these contain neces- 
sarily an amount of detail that renders 
them somewhat complicated. Since they 
should be modified before adoption else- 
where, it is enough to say here that 
pending the adoption of a districting 
plan, to make possible the acceptance of 
different regulations for different parts 
of the city, the commission recommended 
a proportioning of building height to 
street width, with the fixing of a maxi- 
mum limit. After reaching this limit, 
it is proposed that buildings may be car- 
ried higher by setting the street walls 
above such limit back one foot for each 
four feet of increased height. In order 
that the proposed height regulations may 
be effective in securing a maximum of 
light in the streets, it is recommended 
that no cornice project over more than 
5 per cent of the street width. 

Advocating legislation, which has now 
been secured, that will permit the divi- 
sion of the city into districts having dif- 
ferent building regulations, the commis- 
sion tentatively suggests that there be in 
New York eight classes of districts. 


The proposed regulations are given for 
each of these, and the portions of the 
greater city which would be included in 
the different districts are roughly indi- 
cated. 

Cities outside of New York. have, 
therefore, only to determine which por- 
tion, from lower Manhattan to~.Rich- 
mond and parts of the Bronx, they most 
resemble or wish to resemble in order to 
ascertain the nature of the restrictions 
they should adopt. 

On one important point, which will 
suggest itself to readers of THE Sur- 
vEY, the commission says: “While we 
know of no immediate practicable rem- 
edy for the existing congestion of popu- 
lation on the lower East Side, we believe 
that appropriate restrictions, varying 
with the district, can prevent the repeti- 
tion of these conditions in other parts 


of the city.” 
The commission adds: “It is clear 
that any system of building control 


would be defective unless in addition to 
regulation of height, yards and courts, 
regulations be imposed on the location 
of industries and of buildings designed 
for certain uses.” 

The chairman of the Heights of Build- 
ings Commission was Edward M. Bas- 
sett, and the staff included George B. 
Ford, secretary and director of investi- 
gations; Robert H. Whitten, editor of 
the report and _ special investigator; 
Herbert S. Swan, statistician and special 
investigator, and Frank B. Williams, 
writer on districting methods in Europe 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW 


Civic work by children has grown apace and the youngsters have taken ef- 
fective part in many a “swat the fly” campaign or “clean-up” day. The American 
Civic Association has recently organized a Department of Junior Civic Leagues 
under the chairmanship of Maude Van Buren. is to ¢ 
ship by emphasizing the spirit of civic service and familiarizing il 
the simple municipal ordinances which affect the child’s. every-day life. 
gardening is promoted by the department. The picture above is published by cour- 
tesy of the People’s Gardens Association of Washington, PB, 


It aims to develop good citizen- 
the children with 
Home 
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A RECREATION PARK WITH PROVISION FOR ONLOOKERS 


A people’s park and recreation center has been established in East St. Louis, 
Ill. In addition to the usual provision of playground, swimming pool, tennis courts, 
ball field, wading pool, sand piles and rest house, there is recognition of the enjoy- 


ment which spectators may have. 


Very few playgrounds and recreation centers 


make provision for them, but Jones Park, East St. Louis, opened June 12, has 


a concrete grand-stand seating 1,000 people and costing $10,000. 


It faces the 


ball ground and athletic field and underneath it are lockers and shower baths for 


athletes of both sexes. 


ITH THE CITY PLANNERS AT TORONTO — BY 


FLAVEL SHURTLEFF 


SECRETARY, NATIONALTCONFERENCE ON CITY PLANNING 


It was a wonderfully good 
thing for the National Conference on 
City Planning to hold its sixth annual 
meeting in Canada. With a keen desire 
for material results in the cities of Ca- 
nada, the Commission of Conservation 
for six weeks previous to the conference 
sent a very persuasive herald to the 
larger Canadian cities from Winnipeg 
to Halifax and St. John, to invite the 
city governments to send the right kind 
of men to participate in the conference 
at Toronto. The registration roll reads 
like pages from a Canadian municipal 
year book, mayors, city engineers, mem- 
bers of city plan commissions, the men 
who must be convinced if city planning 
is to be an every-day practice. 

The provincial governments of Cana- 
da, ever alert for legislative measures 
of material benefit, sent their repre- 
sentatives to join in the discussion of a 
proposed Canadian town planning act 
which had been drafted for the confer- 
ence by a committee of the Commission 
of Conservation: from British Colum- 
bia the minister of lands, Hon. W. R. 
Ross; from Saskatchewan the minister 
of municipal affairs, Hon. George Lang- 
ley; from Ontario the provincial secre- 
tary, Hon. W. J. Hanna, and from 
Quebec the provincial treasurer, Hon. 
P. S. G. MacKenzie. 

The delegates from the United States 
were equally representative of official 
municipal life and particularly of the 


new administrative agency in American 
cities, the city plan commission. 

Previous meetings of the conference 
have stuck closely to set papers; discus- 
sions have been somewhat lifeless. The 
Toronto meeting was a conference of 
rapid-fire questions, of short pointed dis- 
cussions, of statements challenged and 
explained. The Toronto harbor com- 
missioner, Robert Gourlay, was on his 
feet two hours before he had satisfied 
inquiries into the plan for the develop- 
ment of Toronto's waterfront. What- 
ever the subject discussed, whether 
transportation in general, or the ad- 
vantages of the auto bus, both subjects 
in which Toronto is interested, the ses- 
sions were ended only by luncheon, by 
dinner, or the approach of midnight. 

Great inspiration came from the broad 
social vision, the strong emphasis on 
community rights, which dominated fhe 
sessions from the opening words of the 
Duke of Connaught. It was an inspira- 
tion to the American delegates to breathe 
the pure air of Canadian freedom, with- 
out the restraint of the federal constitu- 
tion. It was evident in the discussion 
of Mr. Veiller’s paper, Protecting Resi- 
dential Districts. 

While the American lawyers who dis- 
cussed the paper were struggling with 
the constitutional difficulties which pre- 
vent regulating the use of land in the 
interest of the community, the impatience 
of the Canadians grew antil finally it 


was expressed in no uncertain terms in 
a challenge of the right of the United 
States to boast of its democracy when 
individual privilege was protected by 
the federal constitution at the expense 
of community right. There was evi- 
dence also of this Canadian freedom in 
the draft of the Canadian town plan- 
ning act, where city planning was frank- 
ly interpreted as a measure of commu- 
nity protection, a health measure as Dr. 
Hodgetts put it, and as such, its man- 
datory features which had met with 
much adverse criticism in the discus- 
sions were to be justified. 

It was an inspiration to have one 0! 
Canada’s ablest administrators bring 
home the grave responsibilities of thos¢ 
who guide the policies of the conference 

“We have many theories for the re 
dress of social evils. Government own: 
ership of public utilities, socialism, anc 
single tax are illustrations. The advo 
cates of each claim that their particulai 
theory will set everything right. Ye 
when we divest ourselves of the en 
thusiasm which people are apt to ac 
quire when they take up one particula: 
idea, it takes very little serious consid 
eration to lead one to the conclusion tha 
while perhaps each one of the remedie: 
suggested has some merit and may un 
der certain circumstances accomplis] 
some good, yet that no one of then 
would radically alter the law that ha 
heretofore obtained with inexorable re 
gularity, namely, that the growth o 
poverty, misery and crime accompan: 
industrial and commercial expansion 01 
a large scale on the march of what w 
call modern progress. 

“T put it to you that the real problen 
that is up to the intellect of this twen 
tieth century is whether we have brait 
and capacity enough to free ourselve 
from the prejudices and the shibboleth 
with which our minds are encumbere 
and to grapple with these problems s 
that society shall control its own des 
tinies and avoid the evils which hay 
dogged the foot-steps of progress in th 
past. It is a composite problem 
and it requires a composite answer. Bu 
a part and the more important part, o 
the answer is to be found in a rationa 
system of town planning, a rational sys 
tem of providing conditions in whic! 
the people in our great cities shall live. 

The impression of Mr. Sifton’s ad 
dress was very evident when the Execu 
tive Committee met on the morning af 
ter the close of the conference and : 
formal vote was recorded to endeavo 
to meet the responsibilities of guidin: 
the city planning movement in prope 
channels, by making a study of the fun 
damental questions involved in city plan 
ning. For this year there will be con 
ducted two lines of study: first, into th 
administrative machinery needed to fa 
cilitate city planning; second, into thi 
proper methods of land subdivision t 
produce the greatest community benefit 

The Executive Committee remains th 
same, except for the addition of Dz 
Charles A. Hodgetts, medical adviser o 
the Canadian Commission of Conserva 
tion. The officers of the conference 
were re-elected: Frederick L. Olmstec 
president: Nelson P. Lewis, vice-presi 
dent; Flavel Shurtleff, secretary. 
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EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE ON MT. RUBIDOUX 


This service, suggested by Jacob A. Riis when visiting in Riverside, Cal., some years ago, has been held on Easter 


morn for six consecutive years. 


5,000 people were in attendance this year when the photograph was taken. 


fore, Henry Van Dyke read his God of the Open Air. 


ROUSING A CITY TO SAFETY—BY WILLIAM A. 


SEARLE secretary, ROME (N. Y.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


WuEN THE Chamber of Com- 
merce of Rome, N. Y., was confronted 
with the problem as to how to arouse 
the city to a realization of individual 
responsibility in accident prevention, the 


effort was made to do so in a spectacular © 


Way, which. would compel attention. 

A careful survey was made of condi- 
tions, and the population was roughly 
divided into the following classes to be 
teached: Employers and employes, chil- 
dren, and the home dwellers and wo- 
men. Before the campaign started the 
newspapers gave out just enough in- 
formation to pique curiosity. 

Without warning one morning shortly 
before the campaign week opened, citi- 
zens were greeted with “safety first” 
signs painted on the ornamental electric 
light poles of the city. In the course 
of the following night on the sidewalks 
a few feet from each crossing huge 
‘signs in green (the safety color) were 
painted cautioning “safety first.” Then 
the people began to wonder what’ was 
“going to happen next. The following day 
all the street cars bore illustrated half 
sheet posters calling attention to care- 
less practices. 

Then the campaign began, and the 
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people were ready for it. Local speak- 
ers assisted by a safety engineer from 
out of town gave noonday talks in fac- 
tories. Where there was a sufficient 
number of foreigners a speaker talked 
to them in their own tongue. 


A weék before the regular campaign 
talks were given in the public and: paro- 
chial schools of the city by the writer. 
These were really chalk talks, suited as 
the case might be to kindergarten or 
high school pupils. About three-fourths 
of these children promised that for the 
next two weeks each morning as their 
father went to work they would ask him: 
“Father, will you remember ‘safety first’ 
today?” 

Fach evening of the week pictures and 
charts on accidents were thrown on a 
screen in one of the public parks, a 
lecturer explaining the pictures and giv- 
ing a brief talk on safety. The evening's 
program concluded with one or more 
safety films. 

Touching the people as widely as pos- 
sible in these three general ways in fac- 
tories, schools and evening lectures, it 
was yet realized that many would not be 
reached. The idea of an imitation acci- 
dent insurance policy was evolved, giving 


The year be- 


in an attractive and popular way many 
safety suggestions—from avoiding rusty 
nails to the way to pull a fire alarm box. 

On Thursday of Safety Week mem- 
bers of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, boys of high school age, in a 
whirlwind campaign, placed one of these 
policies in every dwelling in Rome. 
Fach team was known as a flying squad- 
ron, and was assigned to a ward. The 
first team reported back, its work com- 
pleted in eighteen and one-half minutes. 
Automobiles were used, and the public, 
prepared by newspaper stories, in many 
cases met the boys at the door to re- 
ceive the policy. 


UNICIPAL ICE: SOME SUC- 
MM cessrct EXPERIMENTS 

MUNICIPAL ICE is the very sea- 
sonable subject discussed in a report 
submitted to the president _of the 
3orough of Manhattan a few months 
ago and recently published. At his di- 
rection an investigation was undertaken 
last summer by Jeanie Wells Went- 
worth. It was pointed out that a few 
years ago agitation became general 
throughout the United States for the es- 
tablishment of municipal ice plants. The 
increasingly high prices charged by ice 
dealers led to the feeling that municipal- 
ities could not only supply ice for their 
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own institutions, but also provide it at 
cost to citizens. 

The report presents data concerning 
the municipal plants successfully operat- 
ed by the city of Weatherford, Okla., 
the first and cnly city to undertake the 
manufacture of ice on,a commercial 
basis. It describes fully the ice plants 
operated by the federal government for 
the federal buildings in Washington, and 
the profitable ones at Panama and the 
Philippines. Municipal and governmen- 
tal plants in England, Germany and 
northern Italy, all operated at profit, are 
also covered. 

More than a dozen states have either 
home rule legislation enabling them to 
own and operate municipal ice plants or 
have secured enabling acts in regard to 
specific cities. The efforts of various 
cities to secure ice for their citizens at 
lower cost and of some of them to en- 
gage in the manufacture cf ice, are pre- 
sented in letters from mayors and direc- 
tors of public works. 

The use of exhaust steam irom power 
plants in the manufacturing of ice is 
shown to be an important factor in re- 
ducing the cost of making ice. Figures 
are given covering retail prices and the 
costs at the various plants described. 

New York city, it is shown, uses about 
forty tons of ice per day during the sum- 
mer, paying prices which vary from 16 
to 65 cents per hundred pounds. The re- 
port comments vigorously on the fact 
that “the city of New York, consuming 
such enormous wholesale quantities of 
ice, should be obliged to pay the highest 
retail prices, especially when it has been 
shown that other municipalities and gov- 
ernment stations can manufacture ice at 
the low figures given in their official re- 
ports. The city of New York has in op- 
eration a number of power plants where 
the exhaust steam could be utilized for 
the manufacture of ice at a nominal 
price in sufficient quantities to serve the 
needs of the various departments. Any 
surplus ice might well be sold at actual 
cost to the poor people of the tenement 
house districts.” 


WELVE MONTH’S RECREA- 
TION RECORD 


THE SPREAD of organized and su- 
pervised recreation is shown in the list 
of cities, which during the past year 
have had the assistance of field secre- 
taries of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. There are 
eleven of them: Tampa, Fla.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Red Bank, N. J.; Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Dayton, O.; Montreal, Canada; 
Scranton, Pa.; Lynchburg, Va.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Sioux City, Ia., and Ish- 
peming, Mich. 

The association is now aiding cam- 
paigns for all-the-year recreation in 
twenty cities, with the probable result 
that secretaries will be appointed and or- 
ganized recreation ‘systems established 
ere long. 

Fvery city to which field secretaries 
go to organize forces for recreation 
presents its own peculiar problems. The 
situation at Birmingham, Ala., was not 
unusual. A year ago Birmingham had 
never spent a cent for playgrounds, and 
while the city was prosperous the city 


government was restricted by an arbi- 
trary tax limit and was running behind 
$600 a day. Although the tax limit re- 
mains unchanged, a city appropriation 
of $7,000 and a fund of from $5,000 
to $10,009 raised by private subscrip- 
tion, has been secured and a permanent 
department of recreation legalized. This 
has made possible the employment of a 
trained superintendent of recreation, 
with twenty assistants, and the opening 
of sixteen playgrounds during the past 
year. 

A similar situation was met at Scran- 
ton, where a change in the city’s fiscal 
year complicated things so that the city 
faced 1914 with a $20,000 deficit. The 
adoption of an ordinance creating a 
Bureau of Public Recreation was the 
first. reward of the plans, proofs and 
facts amassed by the playground people. 
Then came the announcement of an ap- 
propriation of $6,000, conditional upon 
the raising of an additional $4,000. 

In some cities it is not possible to 
secure a city appropriation when the 
help of a field secretary is enlisted. 
This was the case in Tampa, Fla. 
Through the Board of Public Works, 
sufficient funds were secured to oper- 
ate a model recreation center, and to pay 
the salary of a trained secretary. This 
enabled a certain amount of recreation 
to be provided at once, which was most 
desirable, as a large foreign and indus- 
trial element makes Tampa’s recreation 
problem a pressing one. The city is 
planning to take over on its own budget 
this summer the support of the larger 
and more adequate system mapped out. 

In Wheeling, W. Va., and Red Bank, 
N. J., popular campaigns were carried 
on to raise money to establish recrea- 
tion systems which should demonstrate 
the necessity of municipal support as 
soon as such a step is possible. In the 
former city, as in many others, a vital 
problem is the lack of available land. 
This may be either through topographi- 
cal peculiarities or through lack of 
foresight in city planning, and it means 
more money to acquire facilities. 

Many cities in Michigan might well pro- 
fit by the example set by Ishpeming, a city 
of about 13,000 people. The state law 
now in operation requires the Board of 
Education to employ a physical. training 
director for the schools. The plan, in- 
troduced by the association’s field secre- 
tary, includes the employment of a per- 
manent worker to handle the physical 
training work in the schools and also 
take charge of the recreational activities 
of the community. As the system is de- 
veloped, a full-time worker will undoubt- 
edly be required, but the present plan is 
working out successfully for the first 
year’ of the recreation program. 


EIGHBORHOOD CENTER COM- 
N PETITION 

A competition for plans for a 
neighborhood center is announced by the 
City Club of Chicago. The success which 
attended the club’s competition held in 
connection with its Housing Exhibition 
last year for plans for the laying out of 
a typical quarter section of land in the 
outskirts of Chicago, has led to the ar- 
rangement of the present effort along 
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similar lines [See THE Survey for 
June 7, 1913, p. 343]. 

The object i is “to bring before the publ 
lic, in graphic form, the practical pos- 
sibilities of enhancing. neighborhood life 
in our cities by better, and especially bet- 
ter grouped, buildings and grounds for 
neighborhood activities. The drawings. 
submitted in the competition will be 
shown as the special feature of an ex- 
hibition and a series of conferences on) 
neighborhood centers, to be opened at 
the City Club, February Or Sy 

The competition has been prepared. 
with the co-operation of the Illinois: 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. One of the past presidents’ 
of the City Club has offered $600 to be 
divided equally among the authors of. 


eight drawings selected by the Jury of | 


Awards, as covering in part the expense 
of preparing the drawings. 

The problem before contestants is to 
“produce plans for a neighborhood cen- 
ter suitable for an actual or an assumed 
neighborhood in Chicago or, in case a 
competitor so elects, in some other com- 
munity.” This will involve decision as 
to the sorts of institutions to be included. 
in such a center, and especially wheth- 
er commercial as well as social; the size. 
of the neighborhood to be served, which 
would perhaps vary with the density of 
population; the sizes of the institutions 
to be included; the most efficient inter- 
relation among these institutions; the 
adjustment of the composition to the 
general frame-work of the city—street 
system and means of communication; 
and the landscape and architectural 
treatment of the center in its various 
parts and as a whole. 

The club has issued a pamphlet giv- 
ing the program and conditions of the 
competition. It also presents a discus- 
sion of the problem designed to be of. 
suggestive value to the competitors. A 
map of a typical foreign community is” 
shown with the location of neighborhood | 
institutions indicated and with pictures 
of some of them. 

The multiplicity of the various) 
social institutions in Chicago—from 
branch postoffices and libraries to mov- 
ing-picture “palaces’—is pointed out 
and the conditions of neighborhood lif 
aie briefly described. 

The preliminary competition closes 
November 9, 1914. Eight plans will 
then be selected whose authors will be 
asked to make additional drawings. The 
final competition closes January 25, 1915. 
and the exhibition and conferences will 
open on February 9, 1915. 


4 
A MUNICIPAL SCRUBBER } 


With soap and water, broom and mop, a 
strong armed Negro woman is visiting the. 
tenements which house Louisville’s col- 
ored population. She was engaged by the 
Department of Public Safety on recom= 
mendation of the Department of Health. 

In enforcing the tenement house law 
it was often found impossible to get th he 
cleanliness necessary to health merely byl 
inspection and the giving of orders, s 
it was decided to put a municipal seru 
ber to work in the worst tenements. 

The appointment of the scrubber wa 
largely due to the efforts of Marie Dur 
ing of the Health Department, unde 
whose supervision she will work. 
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INMATES OF A MASSACHUSETTS PRISON GIVING GILBERT AND SULLIVAN'S PIRATES OF PENZANCE 


CC 


IRATES” AND PRISONERS: MUSIC AS A REFORMING 


INFLUENCE—BY MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


WE HEAR a good deal, all over 
the country today, about prison reform, 
but at Sherborn, in Massachusetts, it 
can be seen at work. Since Jessie D. 
Hodder took charge of this institution 
Over two years ago, a veritable revolu- 

tion has been effected in the daily life 

of the inmates and in the attitude of the 
officers toward them. Formerly the 
women were not allowed even so much 

‘of God’s out of doors as could be seen 
through a window; ground glass and 

_ bars prevented this. Now they work out 

of doors whenever the weather is favor- 

able, play out of doors on holidays, and 
stroll out of doors, under proper super- 
vision, every evening in summer. 

All these things Mrs. Hodder accom- 
plished before she had been long at 
Sherborn. But it took her some time 

to discover just the person needed to 

develop these women inmates by-means 
of that most potent of all powers “to 
soothe the savage breast,’—music. 

“Can’t you help me to find someone 
who will just flood this place with mu- 
sic?” she asked the writer about two 
years ago. “I shall not feel as if I had 

- done all that I might for these women 

until I have exposed them to the con- 

stant influence of good music. I believe 

_ music will do for them what nothing else 

can, and I shall not rest until I have 

iven this conviction of mine a full and 
ir test.” 

_ The very person to carry this experi- 


at 
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SECRETARY FORD HALL MEETINGS, BOSTON 


ment to a successful issue was recently 
found in Mrs. Perle Wilkinson, a good 
musician who had already proved at 
Randall’s Island the influences of music 
on women under restraint. On a 
recent June Saturday, the women of 
Sherborn, under Mrs. Wilkinson’s di- 
rection, gave Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
opera, The Pirates of Penzance, with 
such poetic feeling, musicianly power 
and dramatic skill as 1 have seldom seen 
equalled in an amateur performance. 

There were sixty women in the cast, 
including the choruses. All were abso- 
lutely raw material when rehearsals 
started, six months previously. Yet some 
of the solos were sung with real beauty, 
the quick and often difficult choruses 
were attacked with fine precision and 
there was poetry throughout in the bus- 
iness of the play. 

The scenery was designed and execut- 
ed within the institution, the women 
made their own costumes and in no es- 
sential particular did the performance 
differ from those given constantly by 
girl-students at our leading colleges for 
women. 

“How did Mrs. Wilkinson accomplish 
her difficult task?” will be asked. “And 
what has been the effect of this musical 
training upon the women themselves?” 

The answer to the first question is 
exceedingly interesting. Mrs. Wilkinson 
is an enthusiastic farmer as well as an 
accomplished musician. She owns a 


farm, had worked it herself and so 
found the out-of-door work at Sherborn 
extremely congenial. She got on inti- 
mate terms with her opera singers, work- 
ing with them in the fields. When she 
had become friendly with the women, it 
was easy to interest them in her plans. 

As to the effect of the project upon 
the women themselves—since the re- 
hearsals began not one woman out of 
the 300 inmates of the institution has 
been started on a period of punishment, 
so constantly has the thought of the place 
been focussed on intelligent activity and 
the desire to co-operate in the opera. 
The reform possibilities of such a social 
interest as the production of this opera 
have been found to be almost unlimited. 

For even the women who had no part 
in the play had a share in the pleasant 
preparations for the big event. In the 
evenings, while rehearsals were going 
on, the women inmates brought their 
sewing and acted as an audience. At 
the dress-rehearsal they, with an invited 
company of probation officers, saw the 
opera in all its glory. 

As for these probation officers,——men, 
mark you, who had already decided that 
the women now acting before them were 
not fit to be put on probation one more 
time—they leaped to their feet at the 
end of the final chorus, and cheered the 
actresses to the echo. One man, more 
emotional than the rest, shouted at the: 
top of his voice, “Let’s put them all on 
parole!” 

In the audience of 200 invited guests 
who saw the final performance there 
were many social workers, all of whom 
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congratulated Mrs. Hodder on what she 
had accomplished. The Massachusetts 
Prison Commission was represented by 
Chairman Randall and Mrs. James M. 
Carret; the bench by Judge McManus; 
the Lyman School by Mrs. Glendower 
Evans, and leading institutions for the 
feeble-minded by their most socially 
alert physicians. 

The Police Department of Boston 
had showed itself most interested. 
It will be remembered that a chorus of 
policemen is an important part of the 
“Pirates”; and though these Sherborn 
women are very clever at making things, 
they could not make policemen’s helmets. 
Accordingly, Mrs. Hodder threw herself 
for this detail of properties on the gen- 
erosity of Commissioner O’Meara with 
the result that the Sherborn “policemen” 
were equipped with imposing headpieces 
which formerly crowned the charms of 
Boston’s “finest.” 

For the dress rehearsal all the invalids 


at the institution were taken off their 
beds and all the people who were being 
disciplined for various offences were 
taken out of punishment. “We broke 
every rule of the place,” said Mrs. Hod- 
der joyfully. And then she told me an 
incident which shows how shut in, even 
at best, are the lives of women in prison. 
“Do you know,” she said, “we had got 
as far as the dress rehearsal without 
realizing that the major general in the 
opera had no sword, and should have 
one. But the woman who was to take 
this part saved the situation. She re- 
minded me that, two years before, a 
man who was preaching here on patriot- 
ism had spoken of the emotions which 
were always stirred in him by the sight 
of his father’s sword hanging over the 
mantelpiece in his library. “Don’t you 
think he would lend us that sword?’ she 
queried. I got busy with this last detail. 
That was the sword you saw her wear- 
4 ” 
ing. 


PROPOSED—BY JOHN C. GRANBERY 


[ee LAND PROBLEM IN TEXAS AND THE REMEDIES 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS, SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE TWO LEADING issues in the 
campaign now being conducted for state 
offices in Texas’ are prohibition and the 
land question. The questions involved 
in the former issue are not new and are 
well understood, though the introduc- 
tion of the question of federal prohibi- 
tion by constitutional amendment has 
confused the situation somewhat. How- 
ever, it seems to be generally recog- 
nized that the days of the saloon in 
Texas are numbered, and the people are 
turning to other issues. 

Papers and candidates are giving 
more attention possibly to the land prob- 
lem than to any other single subject 
discussed in the campaign. Yet there 
is an impression that all the factors in- 
volved in this question are not fully 
understood. 

It is agreed, however, that there is a 
land problem. Some years ago most of 
the farmers owned their homes and the 
ground they tilled, while today the ten- 
ants outnumber the owners. Some 
states are apparently in a worse condi- 
tion in this respect than Texas, as may 
be seen by the following comparison, 


showing the percentage of farm ten- 
ants: 

1880 1890 1900 1910 
United States... . 25:6. 284° 935:3., "37.0 
Mississippi ....... 43.8 52.8 62.4 66.1 
MoOuiSiania, 2c c6ses Soe 1444 58:0 5558 
phescas. Ret ies ome ae SiG, 9 4h 907 e526 


Texas ranks seventh in the percent- 
age of tenant farms. This decline in 
farm ownership is accompanied by an 
increase in the number of farms mort- 
gaged. 

Our people feel that we are strong, 
prosperous, and happy in proportion as 
we occupy homes of our own. Many 
things we may do without, but we can- 
not dispense with the use of the land, 
air, water, and light. One candidate for 


‘In Texas, as in many of the southern 
states, the only real contest is in the Demo- 
cratic primaries and not in the November 
elections. The date of the coming primary 
in Texas is July 25. 


the Democratic nomination for gover- 
nor declares that this is “the biggest 
question in Texas,” while the other says: 
“Texas should enter upon a fixed and 
definite land policy which will discour- 
age land monopoly, encourage the break- 
ing up of large holdings, and the ac- 
quisition by our good people of homes 
and small farms.” 

In his Principles of Economics, page 
526, Prof. Henry R. Seager says: “It 
follows that the suitability of the pres- 
ent system of private property in land 
to present conditions hinges largely 
upon the question whether absentee 
landlordism both in town and country 
is coming to be the rule or whether this 
condition is still exceptional.” Many 
of our tenant farmers are discontented 
and shiftless, moving from place to 
place to better their condition, their chil- 
dren growing up in ignorance. 

The first of the leading suggestions 
made has reference not directly to the 
tenant farmers but to the matter of 
marketing agricultural products. The 
establishment of a system of bonded 
warehouses with power to issue nego- 
tiable receipts, all under the sanction 
and supervision of the state, is advo- 
cated by both candidates. At present 
the cotton crop, valued at over $200,- 
000,000 a year, is exposed to the weath- 
er, the yearly loss running into millions, 
and is forced on the market at prices 
below normal. The farmers are at the 
mercy of those who would buy their 
cotton at low prices; they should be 
enabled to store and hold the cotton un- 
til the right time comes to sell, and 
should be provided with authentic in- 
formation so as to know what is the 
right time. 

It is objected that this public ware- 
house system would make 90 per cent 
of the farmers gamblers. The spin- 
ners also would know how much cotton 
is withheld and be able to dominate the 
situation. The practice of holding cot- 
ton or other farm products on credit is 
dangerous. Farmers should be encour- 
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aged to get out of debt. The farmer 
puts his cotton in a bonded warehouse 
and then borrows money with the ware- 
house receipt as collateral. He has 
mortgaged his property on the chance 
that the price will rise, and has not 
now the same control of it as formerly. 
At the same time he must be paying 
for storage. He had better provide his 
own storage facilities. q 

As for the tenants, the old-fashioned 
doctrine of temperance and thrift is by 
no means ignored by those who are dis- 
cussing the question. The part played 
by indifference, lack of energy, and 
thriftlessness is recognized. Some ten- 
ants are by no means eager to own 
land-—Many of them once did so. The 


_-désire to acquire, own, and keep a home 


must be created in them. Rural edu- 
cation and compulsory attendance (at 
present we have no compulsory school 
attendance law in Texas) would accom- 
plish much. The question is a moral 
one. Honest, industrious, and sober 
farmers, self-respecting men who have 
been impoverished by misfortune, may 
get a home before long by their own un- 
aided effort. But while conditions are 
not altogether due to lack of opportun- 
ity, it is possible to open the door of 
opportunity a little wider by legisla- 
tion. 

One of the prominent candidates for 
the Democratic nomination for gover- 
nor, James E. Ferguson, farmer, 
and banker of Temple, came forward 
early with a bold proposal in behalf of 
the 225,000 tenant farmers of Texas. 
He proposes to make it usurious and un- 
lawful for an owner of land to receive 
or collect a,rent of more than one-third 
of the value of all grain crops and more 
than one-fourth of the value of all cot- 
ton crops. “For fifty years the good old 
rule of cropping on the third and fourth 
and on the halves has been the custom 
in Texas.” “Take away today the 
abuses of the present rent system and 
the Socialist would not have a leg te 
stand on.” “It is the immediate relief 
which a restriction of rentals will bring 
about that the farmer needs. This will 
not only prevent oppression, but will de- 
stroy the incentive to own lands except 
for home occupation.” ‘ 

The first cry to be raised in protest 
was that the proposal was Socialistic, but 
this scarecrow is fast losing its efficacy. 
Then it was pronounced illegal—an in- 
fringement of the right of private con- 
tract. But the underlying principle of 
legal interest and legal rents is the same. 
The rate of interest which a man may 
charge for the loan of his money is fixed 
by law; so also the rate charged for 
fire insurance, for transporting passen- 
gers and property, etc. The sale of 
drugs, liquors, and pistols is regulated 
by law, regardless of private contracts 
between the parties. The only question 
involved is one of policy. On that score 
it is said that to charge a third and a 
fourth would be too much in some in- 
stances and too little in others, and that 
the law would not be enforceable, as 
shown by the notorious failure of the 
usury laws. 

The program of the other leading 
candidate for governor Thomas H. 


1 


Social Agencies 


Ball, a lawyer of Houston, designed to 


make it less difficult for the average 


farmer to become a home owner, is too 
elaborate to admit of description here. 
He appears to have an open mind toward 
‘the whole subject, and much that he 
says he offers only by way of suggestion. 
He would exempt improvements on 
farm land from taxation, on the princi- 
ple of the single tax, tending to induce 
land owners to sell surplus holdings. He 
would have the state lend to the farmer 
on easy terms, the sources of such funds 


_ being indicated in ways that cannot be 


here detailed. 


There are now millions of acres of 
land in Texas that can be secured at 
reasonable prices. The University of 
Texas has about 2,000,000 acres of land, 
much of it suitable for homestead pur- 


_ poses, which the state might buy, giv- 


ing bonds therefor, and cut it up into 
small farms. In East Texas there are 
nuillions of acres of fertile timbered land 
that might be made available. Farm 
huilding and loan associations might be 
suthorized to buy, subdivide, and sell 
lands to home-buyers. 

The trouble does not seem to be that 
there is not land enough, but that there 
7s not rich black land enough for all 
who prefer to farm where farming is 
easy. But the price of such land puts 


it beyond the reach of most tenant farm- 


ers. Owners of lands in the Trinity 
Valley are now offering a million acres 
to 200,000 tenant farmers “without pay- 


ment for one year, and allowing forty 


years thereafter in which to make pay- 
ment.” Details have not yet been fur- 
nished. 

The Dallas News has probably made 
as large a contribution to the discussion 
of this subject as any other agency. 
For example, it applies to Texas the pro- 
posal of Lloyd-George that not the use 
made of the land but its possible use 


_ be regarded ‘the criterion of its value 


tion demanding a remedy. 
_posals are, of course, more radical than 


and of the tax to be imposed. . We 
tax idle land less than land in use, put- 
ting a premium on holding land in idle- 
ness for speculation, and penalizing the 
enterprise and labor of the man who 
uses his land to help clothe and feed 


the country. We discriminate in favor 


of the man who, instead of making his 
land serve society, makes society serve 
his land. 


The chief significance of it all is that 
the people realize that there is a condi- 
Many pro- 


any of those just mentioned. But con- 
servatives keen to catch the scent of 
Socialistic innovations, individualists 
jealous of any extension of the exercise 


_ of governmental authority, under the ex- 


igencies of a political campaign find 
themselves warmly advocating just such 
radical schemes of social control. They 


are coming to see that although a man 


may hold a title to his land, the control 
of it is conditioned and limited by con- 
siderations of social welfare; that while 
land may afford a legitimate opportunity 
for investment, it does not for specula- 


tion; and that the co-existence of the 


landless man and the manless land is in- 
tolerable. 1 


COUNTRY CLUB GIVEN TO CHICAGO SOCIAL WORKERS BY JULIUS ROSENWALD 


HICAGO’'S COUNTRY CLUB FOR 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


June 20 was “recognition day” 
to the social workers of Chicago and in 
the annals of the city’s public and vol- 
unteer social work. Then it was that 
they received the first and very substan- 
tial recognition of appreciation for their 
work and of their personal need of 
friendly consideration. They had long 
since gotten together in their Social 
Service Club—now numbering more 
than 500—to give and take com- 
fort and aid to each other in its good 
fellowship. Good as this has_ been, 
something still better, in the form of a 
country club house at Riverside on the 
Desplaines River, had been planned 
and was now presented by their friend 
and fellow worker, Julius Rosenwald. 

In accepting the gift on behalf of the 
trustees, Jane Addams said it would be 
entrusted gladly to the care of the So- 
cial Service Club so long as it really 
represented all the social workers of 
Chicago without discrimination against 
any. By adding two dollars to its one 
dollar membership fee, all the privileges 
of the Country Club for Social Workers 
can be secured. 

The house which, with its 14 acres of 
rolling wooded land, cost $50,000, is sit- 
uated on a beautiful bend of the river. 
A large living-room with a great open 
hearth and a hospitable dining-room oc- 
cupy most of the first floor. The sec- 
ond floor has 24 dormitory rooms. The 
basement is well equipped with bathing 
and locker facilities. As many as 200 
day visitors can be accommodated. The 
house is to be kept open the year round, 
with Mr. and Mrs. James Minnick as 
house father and mother. 


O-OPERATION IN CHILDREN’S 
WORK IN PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA HAS MADE much 
progress toward co-operation among its 
75 institutions and agencies caring for 
more than 10,000 children at an annual 
cost of nearly two million dollars. Two 
round table conferences organized by 
the Children’s Bureau, one for colored 
institutions and one for white, have de- 
veloped into permanent conferences. 
The one is known as the Round Table 
Conference for Work Among Colored 


People, and the other as the Conference 
of Institutions for the Care and Train- 
ing of Children. 

Four years ago the colored institu- 
tions reorganized their age and sex re- 
quirements for admission, so that all 
overlapping is avoided. 

During this past winter the Confer- 
ence of Institutions for the Care and 
Training of Children made a study of 
their work. This disclosed that nearly 
all of the institutions, caring for Prot- 
estant children, restrict their admission 
ages to from four to nine years. This 
means that instead of placing children 
in family homes at the age when they 
are most placeable, they are taken into 
institutions and kept there until older, 
and, therefore, more difficult to place. 
It also means that when older children 
must be removed from their homes they 
have to be placed in family homes, when 
in many instances they should go to in- 
stitutions for industrial training. It 
was also disclosed that no institution is 
giving high grade industrial training. 

Based on these facts, the conference 
adopted the following recommendations, 
and appointed a committee to endeavor 
to carry them out: 

1, That no normal child under eight 
(or ten) years of age, should be placed 
in an institution except for temporary 
care, or unless family placement would 
necessitate separating children of the 
same family. 

2. Each institution should employ a 
trained investigator, or have its investi- 
gations made through a central agency. 

3. Each institution should have a sys- 
tematic record system which will give 
the family history and necessary in- 
formation concerning each child. 

4. More aggressive efforts toward 
family placement should be made either 
by the institutions themselves or through 
a central agency. 

5. One institution should discontinue 
its present work and give temporary 
care (one month to three months) to 
children, pending permanent disposition. 


6. Another institution should discon- 
tinue its present work and become a 
working-boys’ home. 


7. Two other institutions should equip 
themselves to give trade training to 
older children, one to boys and one to 
girls. 
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FOR REST AND RECREATION, HOME OF MOBILE BUSINESS WOMEN’S CLUB, FAIRHOPE, ALA, 


ECREATION AND A SOUTHERN 
BUSINESS WOMEN’S CLUB 


ORGANIZED BY working women 
for working women, the Mobile Business 
Women’s Club is an interesting instance 
of what may be accomplished by a group 
of energetic women in solving their 
recreation needs. Truly self-reliant and 
independent, these women made no ef- 
fort to get large gifts for the club, but 
determined to swing the project abso- 
lutely on their own resources. 

With the object “to provide and main- 
tain a place where the self-supporting 
women and girls of Mobile can rest and 
recuperate during their summer vaca- 
tions and when recovering from’ ill- 
nesses at a price within reach of their 
purses,” the club must first of all have 
a home. The story of how a stretch of 
three acres of land at Magnolia Beach, 
on the eastern shore of Mobile Bay, 
eighteen miles by water from Mobile, 
was acquired, a spacious club house 
which accommodates 200 guests was 
built in about eighteen months’ time is a 
story of real business efficiency. 

The land was scarcely paid for, the 
club members, all working women, could 
not give large amounts, and there was 
the club principle against soliciting out- 
side financial help, but to have a club 
house these business women were deter- 
mined. 

They decided that the club should issue 
bonds secured by deed of trust on the 
land and improvements to be made 
thereon. These bonds were to sell at 
$10 and bear 6 per cent interest. When 
the bonds did not sell as well as ex- 
pected a floating debt was assumed and 
a building costing $8,000, was erected. 

The comforts of this country house are 
given to members for $4 a week. Club 
dues are $6 a year, payable 50 cents a 
month. And there is a bit of philan- 
thropy practiced. The club hopes to be 
able to provide rest and comfort to a 
number of self-supporting women who, 
because of limited earnings or heavy re- 
sponsibilities, cannot afford membership. 
Such women, in increasing numbers as 
the club debt is decreased, will be en- 
tertained as guests of the club. 

In the conduct of the club affairs the 
same efficiency is shown as marked the 
efforts to get a clubhouse. A governing 
committee, composed of president, vice- 


president, secretary, treasurer and eleven 
directors, handles the club’s business. 
The club’s secretary is a stenographer 
and the treasurer is a bookkeeper and 
neither they nor any of the club officials 
are paid. Not even the housekeeper re- 
ceives a salary. She and her husband, in 
return for living quarters and the use of 
the ground for garden and chickens, 
care for the house and furnish meals 
for the profit they make on them. Aver- 
age current expenses of the club are 
not over $10 a month. 

The Mobile Business Women’s Club 
has attracted members from the profes- 
sions, trades and business—lawyers, 
physicians, saleswomen, stenographers, 
dressmakers, nurses, teachers and book- 
keepers. They work, or rather play, to- 
gether in the club in most friendly re- 
lationships, apparently recognizing that 
their work in life is but a matter of dif- 
ferent education and that all work is use- 
ful to society no matter how humble. 


IVE YEARS OF JUVENILE 
COURT WORK IN ST. LOUIS 


The St. Louis Juvenile Court has just 
issued a report of the court’s work, cov- 
ering the five year period from 1908 to 
1913. The report was prepared by Hugh 
M. Fullerton, chief probation officer. 

The number of cases, the proportion 
of boys to girls, of colored to white, the 
percentage of children put on probation 
and committed to institutions have varied 
but little during the five years, though 
the judges in the court have changed 
frequently. One striking fact is the 
decrease of the number of cases brought 
by the attendance officers of the Board 
of Education, due to the fact that the 
public schools have made extensive pro- 
vision for dealing with truants and ex- 
ceptional children in the schools. Dur- 
ing the last two years the court’s juris- 
diction was increased to include children 
sixteen years of age, which naturally 
resulted in a large increase in the num- 
ber of cases brought before the court. 

The statistical tables were prepared 
through the assistance of the St. Louis 
School of Social Economy. The report 
furnishes extremely valuable informa- 
tion for students. It is not being gen- 
erally distributed but will be sent to 
interested persons upon payment of four 
cents postage. 


HICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS 
AND PHILANTHROPY 


FIFTY-FIVE STUDENTS received 
the certificate for having completed the 
full year’s course at the Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy in the 
eighth regular class to be graduated. 
Of 139 who registered for the regular 
course, 64 per cent had previously taken 
college training. The 137 who regis- 
tered in extension courses were almost 
exclusively on the paid staffs of public 
or private agencies. 

The 276 students thus far enrolled, 
with the registrations of the summer 
session, will mark the present academic 
yéar as far in advance of any other, 
bothin the number of students taking 
credit courses and in the exactions re- 
quired of them. 

The demand of the field for those 
trained in the full course is such that 
almost all the graduating class had posi- 
tions offered them before the comple- 
tion of their year’s work. The class of 
1914 contributed to the school a stu- 
dents’ loan fund, which promises to 
grow by similar gifts from other classes. 
Judge Julian W. Mack’s address to the 
graduating class was on The Social 
Worker in Relation to the Immigration 
Problem. 

The announcements for 1914-15 in- 
clude a second year course, to which 
students having pre-professional college 
courses will be admitted on entering the 
school. Those not thus specially pre- 
pared but whose capacity has been test- 
ed by practical experience, are eligible 
to the first year’s course, for which a 
certificate will be given. All who have 
not had academic discipline or who in 
college have not been trained in econo- 
mics and related subjects are urged to 
take two years of training in the school. 

Eight research studentships and two 
research scholarships have been award- 
ed for 1914-15. The honorary senior 
research studentship was received by 
Helen R. Wright, Smith College, 1912, 
Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, 1913. 

The new feature for the coming year 
is the elaborated course for playground 
workers, who will receive much of the 
regular first-year training and will take 
their technical work in the public play- 
grounds and field-houses, at the Hull 
House gymnasium and at Chicago Com- 
mons and other settlements. 


EASIER NATURALIZATION 


There are 3,500,000 wunnaturalized 
men in this country. Usually a coun- 
ty’s clerk office is open only during 
the hours when these men are work- 
ing, so that they are met by an obstacle 
at the very outset of the naturalization 
process. 

Newark and Cleveland have sought 
to remove this obstacle by opening the 
clerk’s office one evening a week. A 
petition asking for such an arrangement 
in New York, where the clerk’s office is 
open only from 9 to 4 five days a week 
and from 9 to 1 on Saturday, has been 
sent to the clerk’s office under the au- 


spices of the Citizenship Bureau of the 


South Harlem Neighborhood Associa~ 
tion, 


‘ 
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INDUSTRY 


OLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


—BY JOHN A. FITCH 


FEELING RAN HIGH at the hear- 


ings before the Federal Commission on 


Industrial Relations at Philadelphia last 
week. There were times when if shil- 
lalahs could have been used, instead of 
mere language, there might have been 
scenes reminiscent of an old-fashioned 
Donnybrook Fair. 

Sharp differences of opinion between 
witnesses were frequent. The situation 
grew tensest when John M, Tobin, vice- 
president of the Blacksmith’s Union, was 
permitted to heckle and cross-examine 
Alba Johnson, president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, and when on another 
occasion a representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rapid Transit Company was given 
the same chance at William B. Fitz- 


_ gerald, an official of the Amalgamated 


Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes, when the latter had gone 
on the stand to criticize the Philadelphia 
street railway management. 

Evidence of industrial unrest cropped 
up frequently and more than at any pre- 
ceeding session the commissioners asked 
witnesses to give their opinion as to its 
cause. 

John Wanamaker gave it as his opin- 
ion that it is due to misunderstanding 
which could be done away with if em- 
ployers and employes would get  to- 
gether and develop mutual sympathy. 

W. P. Barda, general manager of the 
Midvale Steel Company, blamed it on 
the newspapérs. He said that if the 
papers did not emphasize. so much the 
differences of opinion that exist, em- 
ployers and employes would cease to 
draw up in- opposing camps as they are 


now. They must learn that the inter- 


; ests of capital and labor are absolutely 


identical. When they learn that, they 
will work together harmoniously and 
there will be no more unrest. 

Prof. Scott Nearing of the University 
of Pennsylvania intimated that there 
were too many people living without 
working. If a man happens to have had 
a grandfather who owned some real 
estate in the center of a large city and 
who passed it on at his death, the grand- 
son never will have to work. He will 
live on the efforts of other men who 
work and pay him rent. 

As a result of inequitable methods of 
taxation especially, great luxury and 
great poverty appear side by side. The 
division between the rich and the poor 


is accelerated also by labor-saving ma- 


chinery which tends to decrease the 
number of skilled men at high wages and 
increase the number of unskilled who 
receive low wages. Therefore the tend- 
ency is constantly to increase the pro- 
portion of the profits that goes to capital 
and to decrease the proportion that goes 
to labor. 


Probing the 


Causes of Unrest 
Vill 


The eighth of aseries of interpre- 
tations of the hearings before the 
Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission by a staff represent- 
ative of The Survey. 


Alba Johnson, president of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, had a categori- 
cal denial for Nearing’s charges against 
the existing social order. 

“The principal cause of unrest,” said 
Johnson, “is the universal craze to get 
rich quick. Too many people are living 
beyond their means.” Things would be 
very much better, he said, “if we could 
inculcate in the minds of the youths, 
the idea that opportunities for advance- 
ment are greater now than ever before 
in the history of the world.’’ He denied 
also that labor-saving machinery is 
bringing down the rate of wages. 

“The more complex the machinery,” 
he said, “the better the man required to 
operate the machine.” Then with im- 
proved machinery production is cheap- 
ened; demand therefore increases and 
opportunities for employment increase. 

James H. Maurer, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, who 
was referred to by Commissioner Wein- 
stock as the “highest and finest type of 
the intelligent labor leader,” dissented 
most vigorously from the statements of 
Johnson and Barda. 

“We do everything up-side-down in 
Pennsylvania,’ he said. “We go after 
the effect, but we very seldom attack 
the cause. We have learned better with 
regard to contagious disease. We try to 
prevent disease instead of curing a man 
after he gets sick. But we haven’t 
learned that about other things. 

“The state spends millions of dollars 
to run down and punish criminals— 
many of them fifty-year-old men with 
six-yeaf-old brains. In the same spirit 
we make raid after raid on the red-light 
districts. We want to drive out these 
wicked people, harass them, persecute 
them, but all the while we are doing 
nothing that will affect the cause of 
crime. <All the while we are pursuing 


criminals we are making more criminals. 
We spend so much money attacking 
the effect that there is nothing left with 
which to find the cause of crime.’ 

The entire problem of social unrest, 
he said, is due. to fundamental economic 
changes resulting from the development 
of steam, which has made it possible 
for a few men to amass enormous for- 
tunes while vast numbers of men are 
always on the border line of starvation. 
“This is true,” he said, “in spite of the 
fact that our production is now the 
greatest ever known in the history of the 
world. The only remedy I can suggest 
is the government ownership of all the 
machinery for producing the actual 
necessities of life.” 

“Tsn’t that Socialism, pure and sim- 
ple?” asked Mr. Weinstock. 

“Pure, but not simple,’ answered 
Maurer, while the audience applauded. 

The labor of women and children, 
minimum wage legislation and voca- 
tional training came in for a good deal 
of discussion. 

John P. Wood, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, spoke in bitter opposition to the 
minimum wage idea. He said that it 
would throw out of employment thou- 
sands of people who are not capable 
now of earning the minimum that might 
be established but who can earn some- 
thing. It would be a terrible injustice 
to these people, he felt. As to restrict- 
ing the labor of women and children, 
he favored it with regard to certain 
industries. Indeed, there are some in- 
dustries from which he would exclude 
them altogether on account of their haz- 
ards or on account of the lack of adapt- 
ability of women and children to the 
work. Aside from that, he said, if he 
were a woman he would resent having 
his liberty so entrenched upon. 

The chief differences that arose be- 
tween union men and the employers 
had to do with the question of discrim- 
ination. The union men alleged that 
this exists very widely, especially in the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works where, they 
declared, men had been discharged for 
belonging to a union. The same charge 
was made regarding the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. These charges 
were denied by representatives of the 
companies. 

Out of the maze of conflict there were 
three important lines of constructive 
testimony. One had to do with eight- 
hour legislation; the second with the ad- 
ministration of laws regarding child 
welfare; and the third was a new kind 
of working agreement between capital 
and labor. 

It was an employer in an industry that 
has gained a wider notoriety than any 
other for its long hours of labor who 
proposed an eight-hour law. W. P. 
Barda, general manager of the Midvale 
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Steel Company of Philadelphia, was 
asked whether he favored a universal 
eight-hour law. 

“Absolutely, yes,’ replied Mr. Barda. 
He went on to explain that his company 
does a certain amount of work on gov- 
ernment contracts. In these they are 
obliged to maintain the eight-hour day. 
Experience in the eight-hour day in this 
line of work has demonstrated, he said, 
that in jobs where strength or skill are 
necessary there has been an improve- 
ment in the amount of work done. On 
other jobs, such as in a machine shop 
where the work necessarily involves a 
great deal of waiting, no improvement 
has been noted. However, it is incon- 
venient to have one-sixth of the force 
working eight hours and the other five- 
sixths working a longer time. 

Costs in general would be higher, he 
said, if they put all their employes on 
the eight-hour basis, but it could be done 
if their competitors did the same. He 
could see no way of accomplishing this 
end except by law and, therefore, would 
favor having the government establish 
by statute an eight-hour day in the in- 
dustry. When questioned further, Mr. 
Barda said that while this would equal- 
ize competition in the United States, it 
would severally handicap American 
manufacturers in foreign markets. As 
to local markets, however, there would 
be no difficulty. Costs would increase 
somewhat but the burden would be pass- 
ed on to the consumer. 

The problems of the child who leaves 
school to enter industry between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen were dis- 
cussed from several angles. The child’s 
problem of securing the right kind of a 
job and society’s responsibilty in assist- 
ng him were made clearly apparent. It 
was made apparent, also, that there is 
much duplication and wasted effort. 

James S. Hiatt, formerly secretary of 
the Public Education Association of 
Philadelphia, testified that there are no 
less than five public agencies dealing 
with children during this period. First, 
there is a Compulsory Attendance Board 
having jurisdiction over all children — 
the sick and the well and the delinquent. 
Then there is a medical bureau dealing 
with the sick; a probation board deal- 
ing with the delinquent; a vocation bu- 
reau having responsibility for the chil- 
dren who wish to go to work; and finally 
the State Bureau of Labor and Indus- 
tries which has jurisdiction over all. 
These agencies are working independ- 
ently without very much regard for each 
other. 

Mr. Hiatt recommended that there 
should be a department of child rela- 
tions, and in this single department 
should be centered all the authority hav- 
ing to do with the welfare of children. 
The authority for issuing working cer- 
tificates should rest there also; and he 
suggested further, that instead of issu- 
ing a certificate to the child, who then 
could work or not as he saw fit until 
the compulsory attendance officer hap- 
pened to catch him, the certificate should 
be issued to the employer and granted 
to him only when he is ready to offer a 
job to the child. Then if the child quits 
or is discharged the employer should 
immediately return the certificate to the 


issuing authority which should immedi- 
ately communicate with the child. 
This would make it possible to keep 


a constant check upon the children who- 


leave school. It would assist in placing 
them in the industries for which they 
are fitted and it would make it abso- 
lutely certain that the child would be 
either at work or in school. This cen- 
tralization of authority has been tried 
out successfully in Cincinnati. 

A unique method of adjusting rela- 
tions between employer and employe 
was revealed in the so-called co-opera- 
tive plan of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company. T. E. Mitten, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
company, went on the stand and ex- 
plained the system in detail. He re- 
minded the- commission that there had 
been serious and disorderly strikes of 
the Philadelphia street car system in 
1909 and again in 1910. Not only was 
there conflict between the employers and 
the employes, but there was conflict be- 
tween rival labor organizations—two of 
them at first and before the trouble 
came to an end, three, 

Mr. Mitten was at that time connected 
with the Chicago Street Railway Com- 
pany and had had some experience in 
handling labor troubles. The Philadel- 
phia management asked him to come 
and see if he could work out a solution. 
After helping to solve the financial 
troubles of the company, Mr. Mitten 
said that he began to examine the labor 
situation and found that the wages that 
the men had been receiving amounted 
to 21.8 per cent of the gross passenger 
revenue of the company. This included 
besides. wages certain benefits that were 
paid by the company. 

Mr. Mitten said that he felt that with 
the co-operation of the men, an im- 
provement in service could be secured 
that would increase revenues. There- 
fore, he worked out a plan for putting 
22 per cent of the gross receipts into 
a fund from which wages would be paid, 
and for a co-operative committee, con- 
sisting of the men and superintendents 
to adjust whatever difficulties might 
arise. No attempt was made to enforce 
the plan from above. Instead the men 
were asked to decide by vote whether 
they would deal with the company col- 
lectively through a union or whether 
they would accept the co-operative plan, 
which would do away with unions but 
would give the men representation on 
the co-operative committee. The com- 
pany stated further that a two-thirds 
majority would be required to carry 
either proposition. The co-operative 
plan was adopted by the men by a vote 
of almost exactly two-thirds. 


Accordingly, the plan went into ef- 
fect early in 1912. Several changes 
have been made since then in the 
method of selecting the co-operative 
committee. At first they were appointed 
by the superintendents. In April, 1912, 
it was decided that the men should vote 
for representatives, two to be selected 
from each of fourteen depots. At first 
80 per cent of the men voted, but in the 
last ballot 98 per cent of them did so. 
At first the ballot was not secret, but 
by the use of a machine it is claimed 


that a secret ballot is now had. 

The success of the plan, Mr. Mitten 
declares, is demonstrated by its results. 
The men have a keen interest in mak- 
ing the 22 per cent fund as large as 
possible. Therefore, motormen are not 
inclined to run by a group of people 
waiting on a corner and conductors are 
on the alert to secure each fare. The 
men try in every way, he said, to im- 
prove the service. Smoking and spitting 
on the cars has been practically elimin- 
ated. There are 80 per cent fewer com- 
plaints from passengers than used to be 
the case. There has been a 25 per cent 
decrease in all accidents and a 35 per 
cent decrease in fatal accidents and at 
the same time there has been a 25 per 
cent increase in the number of passen- 
gers, 

On the side of the men wages have 
increased from the maximum in 1911 
of 23 cents an hour to a maximum in 
1914 of 30. cents an hour. The average 
of 1911 was 22 cents and a fraction; it 
is now 28 cents, and 47 per cent of the 
employed are receiving the maximum 
wage, since there is a sliding scale de- 
pendent upon length of service. This 
tends to show that the men are remain- 
ing in the service of the company. The 
number of men dismissed has dropped 
from 1,635 in 1911 to 536 in 1913 and 
334 so far in 1914. The number of men 
voluntarily resigning has been cut from 
1,390 in 1911 to 956 in 1913 and 337 to 
date in 1914. 


In addition to improving the service, 
the company contributes to benefit funds 
for the men and has made an arrange- 
ment whereby about one hundred stores 
in Philadelphia allow a reduction of 8 
per cent in prices to employes of the 
company. 

Two employes of the company, one of 
them a member of the Co-operative 
Committee, went on the stand and en- 
dorsed the plan highly. 

Representatives of the union and lead- 
ers of the 1910 strike, however, de- 
nounced it and claimed that under union- 
ism wages would have advanced just 
as much, while certain grievances which 
now exist would have been adjusted. 

William B. Fitzgerald, member of 
the Executive Board of the Street Car 
Men’s Union, charged that material 
abuses have grown up and that the so- 
called Co-operative Committee has no 
power whatever to deal with them. It 
can only act in an advisory capacity. 
This charge was practically admitted by 
Mr. Mitten when he told the commis- 
sion that in the last analysis he acted as 
a supreme court to pass upon the de- 
cisions of the Co-operative Committee. 

It was charged by Mr. Fitzgerald that 
the ballot employed in electing members 
of the Co-operative Committee is not 
secret. While this point was combatted 
by representatives of the company, the 
matter seemed to be left in some doubt. 
The plan, however, seems to have possi- 
bilities. Stripped of its defects, real or 
imaginary, there seems to be no reason 
why it could not be worked out effect- 
ively in many industries. 

_ The inquiry into conditions prevail- 
ing in the garment trades revealed the 
bitterest kind of feeling. When Morris 
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Bernstein, president of the Women’s 
Garment Manufacturers’ Association of 
Philadelphia, told the commission that 
last year’s garment strike was caused 
solely by imported labor leaders. and 
that 85 per cent of the workers went 
out unwillingly, jeers came from every 
part of the room. And sarcastic laugh- 
ter, taunts, and “boos” from the workers 
greeted his statement that in Philadel- 
phia higher wages were paid than in 
any other American city. He asserted 
that the average was $20 a week and 
that women piece workers made from 
$18 to $30 a week. 

“They're so avaricious that they’d 
give up their sleep to do it. If we 
didn’t close up our shops and turn off 
the light and power, we’d have some of 
them working all night.” 

_ If the testimony of Max Amidur, 
president of the Joint Board of the 
Cloak and Suit Makers’ Union, was to 
be believed, avarice might not prove to 
be the only factor. According to him, 
conditions had been so much worse since 
last year’s strike of twenty-six weeks 
that it would “take very little to ignite 
one of the worst industrial explosions 
in the history of Philadelphia.” Wages 
had been reduced 20 per cent and only 
10 per cent of the workers were earn- 
ing a living wage. The home-work sys- 
tem prevailed largely and living condi- 


tions were especially bad, he declared. 


“Mr. Bernstein charges that this was 
a manufactured strike and that the work- 
ers had no grievances,’ said Amidur. 
“I tell you that men and women do not 
stay out on a strike for twenty-six 
weeks if they have no grievances.” 

Asked to propose a remedy for the 
industrial unrest, he said: 

“Laws should be enacted which would 
make employers fear strikes. There 
should be a law which would make it 
an offense for either employers or unions 
to violate their agreements. 

Most of the textile manufacturers’ 
representatives who testified placed 
themselves on record as favoring a 
workmen’s compensation law. None of 
them was in favor of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Arthur Spencer, managing director of 
the Dobson mills, was ready to admit 
that if an agreement could be formu- 
lated between employers to pay higher 
wages and remove competitive bidding 
for labor, it might result in better con- 
ditions. He doubted the possibility, 
however, of making such an agreement. 
He was upheld by W. P. Moore, man- 
ager of the Brown Knitting Mills Com- 
pany. But Mr. Moore confessed that 
he has as little confidence in the ability 
of manufacturers to keep faith among 
themselves. 


EARINGS ON THE RECODIFICATION OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE LABOR LAW 


CLosE oN the heels of the hear- 
ings before the Federal Commission on 
Industrial Relations has come a similar 
group of public hearings in New York 
city before the State Factory Investigat- 
ing Commission. While lacking the in- 
terest of a forum where employe and 
employer confronted each other with 
their grievances, the hearings before the 
Factory Commission were of definite 
value since each bit of testimony focused 
on the proposed recodification of the 
New York state labor law. 

For nearly a year the commission has 
been trying to remodel the present cum- 
bersome law into an orderly code. 

The most insistent criticism of the code 
was the duplication of inspections and 
the issuance of conflicting orders by 
city and state authorities. Like L. B. 
Prahar, a Brooklyn iron manufacturer 
who was ordered to build a ladder to the 
roof of his factory by the Fire Depart- 
ment and told to remove it by the Labor 
Department, many of the witnesses were 
“all muddled up.” The remedies sug- 

gested for Mr. Prahar’s dilemma ranged 
from that of James Lynch, commis- 
sioner of labor, who would give the De- 
partment of Labor complete jurisdiction 
over factories and eliminate other in- 
spections, to that of Rudolph Miller, su- 
perintendent of buildings in Manhattan, 
who would create a new department of 
public safety consolidating the present 
departments of labor, tenement house 
inspection, health, fire and the bureau 
of buildings. 

To many, the Industrial Board of the 
Department of Labor presented a means 
of solving the complexities and injustices 
of the labor law. “The statutes should 


> 


lay down general principles,’ said Mau- 
rice Wertheim, a member of the board, 
“and the Industrial Board should work 
out details and make individual appli- 
cation of the law. The board should, 


however, be given power to modify as 
well as amplify the statutes.” 
The need for more stringent laws re- 


FERNS AND CANARY BIRDS PART OF THIS FACTORY’S EQUIPMENT. 


Flowers and birds serve a very useful purpose in the workshop, H. F. Porter 
It has been proved that where these do not flourish and 
thrive, conditions are not what they should be for human beings. 

Flowers are a test of the humidity; if the air is too dry, as is frequently the 
case in steam heated interiors, plants will wither and wilt. 

Bird life, on the other hand, like human life, needs oxygen; and if there is a 
deficiency of oxygen, the fact is speedily evident in drooping spirits, lessened 


of Chicago, tells us. 


activity and stilled song notes. 


lating to fire prevention in mercantile 
establishments was emphasized by An- 
na Phillips, who investigated the fire 
hazard in eighty department stores 
throughout the state for the commission. 
She found that in 50 per cent of the 
stores the elevator shafts, and in 75 per 
cent the stairways, were unprotected by 
fire-resisting material. She called par- 
ticular attention to the risks in the 
basements of department stores, 

Of the twenty or more laws passed 
last year at the instigation of the State 
Factory Investigating Commission, sev- 
eral came in for criticism, especially by 
manufacturers who found themselves 
hampered by the new measures. Joseph 
Rowen, representing the artificial ice 
manufacturers, thought that the law re- 
quiring one day’s rest in seven should 
exclude ice manufacturers as well as 
ice gatherers. Hugh Frayne of the 
American Federation of Labor contend- 
ed that there was no reason why the 
request of Mr. Rowen should be granted 
if he paid sufficient wages to command 
more men, and he further urged the ex- 
tension of the one-day-of-rest-in-seven 
law to telephone girls, cashiers, tele- 
graph operators, waitresses, girls in of- 
fices and ticket agents on elevated and 
subway lines. 

The new law prohibiting the work of 
women in factories between 10 p. m. and 
6 a. m. also had its opponents. Judge 
Amend, attorney for the Charles 
Schweinler Company, which is now test- 
ing this law in the courts, appeared with 
four women employed in the printing 
trade. They declared that they prefer- 
red night work and that they could make 
as much money working three nights as 
they could working a whole week by 
day. Again, the American Federation 
of Labor rose in protest and Rose 
Schneiderman, vice president of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, retorted 
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that it seemed absurd to repeal a law 
benefitting thousands of women workers 
for the sake of about one hundred and 
fifty women employed at night in the 
printing trade. 

Another Factory Commission measure 
criticized, not its stringency, but for 
its leniency, was the law restricting 
home work on certain articles of food 
and clothing and prohibiting the work 
of children in tenement manufactures. 
Lillian D. Wald of the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment, George Hall of the New York 
Child Labor Committee, and Elizabeth 
Watson. all ‘testified thatthe only way 
of regulating home work was by total 
prohibition. 

Miss Watson exhibited a newspaper of 
May 15 wherein 185 firms advertised 
for home workers, seventeen of which 
advertised for workers on prohibited 
articles. She also told of visiting a 
girls’ reform home where the matron 
said 70 per cent of the girls had vener- 
eal disease, and finding the inmates at 
work on infants’ boots and sacks. 

The enactment of new laws for the 
protection of women workers was rec- 
ommended by several witnesses. Nell 
Swartz, of the Consumers’ League, and 
Elizabeth Dutcher, of the Retail Clerks’ 
Union, urged the abolition of the Christ- 
mas exemption in department stores, the 
posting of state regulations of working 
hours in department stores and the 
increase of mercantile inspectors. Miss 
Dutcher also recommended a law pro- 
hibiting blacklisting, such as already 
exists in twenty-three states. 

Frederick Cunningham, chief counsel 
of the Department of Labor, James Ger- 
non, chief of the Mercantile Bureau, and 
Marie Orenstein, special investigator for 
the commission, all emphasized the long 
hours and hard work of women em- 
ployed in hotel laundries and in restaur- 
ants over which the Labor Department 
has no jurisdiction. Mr. Gernon point- 
ed out the incongruity of a law that 
prevented women working more than 
fifty-four hours in the finest mercantile 
establishment and allowed her to drudge 
seventy-two hours in the poorest hotel 
beside it. He did not agree with Frank 
Bolen, attorney for the Hotel Associa- 
tion, who asserted that, while hotel own- 
ers were ready to comply in every way 
with the labor law regarding machinery, 
they themselves could decide “reason- 
able hours” for their women employes. 

Marie Orenstein produced statistics 
showing that in thirty-five restaurants 
which she investigated fifteen women 
worked from sixty to seventy hours; 
fifty-five worked from seventy-one to 
eighty hours; four from eighty-one to 
ninety hours; and two worked ninety- 
eight hours, being employed seven days 
in the’ week from seven a. m. to nine 
.m. 

“Women who work in canning factor- 
ies,” said Mrs. Orenstein, “are now sub- 
ject to state supervision, yet the wo- 
man who opens the cans and gets them 
ready for table service is not protected 
by law.” 

Members of the State Factory In- 
vestigating Commission who conducted 
the hearings are Robert Wagner, lieu- 
tenant governor, chairman; Alfred 
Smith, Charles Hamilton, Edward Jack- 


son, Cyrus Phillips, Robert Dowling, 
Simon Brentanio, Samuel Gompers, 
Mary E. Dreier, and Abram Elkus and 
Bernard Shientag, counsel. 


MPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
PORTLAND—By Edwin Anders 
Instructor Washington High School, Portland 

In Portland, Ore., workmen may get 
employment through labor agencies run 
for commercial gain or through a muni- 
cipal free labor bureau. The city free 
labor bureau furnishes, for the most 
part, odd jobs of a few hours or of a 
day or two,—not of much service to. lab- 
orers but a convenience to people who 
want work done. 

The private business agencies furnish 
employment to workmen with contrac- 
tors, in and out of the city, for street 
paving, railroad building, logging and 
other kinds of work where more than 
a few hours of work is needed. These 
agencies furnish most of the jobs to the 
workmen, and in some cases, are the 
only mediums of information between 
the workmen and employers. 

To get jobs, workmen walk from one 
agency to another, reading the bulletins 
written in crayon upon black painted 
walls and traveling back and forth until 
they find a job they want, or which they 
think they can get. Upon a blackboard 
is written: “Wanted—25 Tunnel men— 
soft dirt—$3.50.” Men gather and dis- 
cuss the sign. “Soft dirt” may mean 
that they will have to work in mud and 
water. A few workmen are urged to 
come into the office for information. 


IN 


.The clerk says the fee is $2.50 in ad- 


vance, to be remitted if the job is mis- 
represented. A description of the work 
is given, but before the place is made 
known $2.50 must be paid. Then the 
workmen are asked to be at the office 
at some stated time, a few minutes be- 
fore train time, and as they get on the 
train they read on their tickets their 
destination. 

Each man must have a “slip,” so call- 
ed, a receipt from the employment 
agency showing that he has paid his 
fee and obtained his information from 
a certain agency. The agencies and the 
employers seem to work together. A 
“split fee” system is said to be prac- 
ticed. The employer gets part of the 


LABOR PROBLEMS vs. BRIDGE 
BUILDING 

I believe that it is more im- 
portant for a semor to gain a 
good comprehension of present- 
day labor problems than to spend 
six or eight hours per week in de- 
tailing a plate-girder bridge; and, 
as an academic means to equip an 
engineering graduate for intellig- 
ent citizenship, it would be more 
profitable for him to consider the 
fact that between 10,000,000 and 
20,000,000 people in our prosper- 
ous America are near the poverty 
line and design measures of relief 
for them than to design a gas en- 
gine—_W. H. Raynor, Instructor 
in Civil Engineering, University 
of Illinois. : 


fee charged the workmen at the employ- 
ment agency. 
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One owner of an employment agency — 


told the writer that he has lost several 
chances of placing large groups of 
workmen because he refuses to “‘split 
fees.” He stated, further, that contrac- 
tors employing hundreds of men make 
money by discharging small groups of 
men, from time to time, and collecting 
“split fees’ from new recruits or per- 
haps the same men who return to the 


same job through the agency. Municipal — 


ordinances are’ in effect to prevent this 
practice, but through inability to get 
sufficient proof, the practice is appar- 
ently continued. Laborers are loud in 
their-condemnation of the present em- 


ployment system, but employers and ~ 
agencies deny that any crooked work — 


is being done. 


Workmen, in Portland, may go to the ] 


city free employment bureau, get odd 
jobs and so gradually sink from the 
dignity of regular workmen to casual 
laborers. If they desire permanent em- 
ployment, they must risk their chances 
with the fee-charging agencies, be em- 
ployed, dropped, re-employed, work 
long hours on day or night shifts during 
the busy season, and be dropped again 
during the dull season. The workmen 
are treated as brutes. Their time and 
services are bought and sold by the men 
in control. 
with about ten men for every job, it 
is not easy to find work. The agencies 
are not organized to co-operate with 
each other for the convenience of 
workmen. The only co-operation is that 
between the agency and the employer. 


BOOKBINDING FOR WOMEN IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

To supply data for a program of vo- 
cational education and guidance, the 
Consumers’ League of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania is publishing a series of pam- 
phlets, Occupations for Philadelphia 
Girls, the third of which describes wom- 
en’s work in the bookbinding trade in 
Philadelphia. 

The facts were secured through inter- 
views with 108 employers, 158 workers, 
and a pay roll study in six binderies. 
Nearly half the workers studied were 
members of the trade union, although 
not more than a quarter of the women 
in the trade are union members. A 
comparison of the wages received by 
union and non-union workers shows 
higher earnings for the union girls, and 
it may be doubted, therefore, whether 


in view of this undue proportion of © 


union members in the group interview- 
ed, it is fair to regard as typical the 
surprisingly long tenure of service and 
regularity of employment among them. 

The author of the pamphlet does not 
compare conditions in Philadelphia with 
those revealed in a recent investigation 
in New York, but in form of tables and 
schedules used the data are comparable 
with the facts presented in the Russell 
Sage Foundation study of this -industry. 
On the basis of such a comparison wage 


Under present conditions, ~ 


rates appear to be higher in New York © 


but employment less steady. 
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The latch-string of the Communications Department is out to all readers of 


THE SURVEY. Lively debate and good cheer are to be had within. 


But the 


space available for the department makes necessary the following house rules: 


1. Communications of 250 words or less, criticising, protesting against, or 
developing something published in THE SURVEY, will be published, 
so far as possible, in the first issue after receipt. 


. All other accepted communications will be published in the order re- 


ceived, 
been used. 


if space remains after the letters described in paragraph 1 have 


. The maximum length of communications is 500 words, except in cases 
where the writer convinces the Editor that more is needed. The extreme 


limit is 1,000 words. 


. Contributing Editors and authors of signed articles will be given an 
opportunity for rejoinder in the same issue in which letters of criticism 


are published. 


. In discussions back and forth between readers, eech succeeding letter 
is limited to half the length ofthe previous one from the same con- 


r tributor. 


. The Editor reserves the right to reject letters which he regards as 
libelous, letters of spite, letters on subjects outside the field of THE 
SURVEY; and for other good and sufficient reasons which he would 
be prepared to defend. 


GEORGE 


To THE EpiTor: I fail to see in the 
decision of the boards of directors of 
the George Junior Republic, and the 
board of judges, vindication of Mr. 
George that is claimed in your editorial 
of May 16. Does not the responsible 
“position of Mr. George as a leader of 
young men and women justify the de- 
mand that hi moral character should 
_ measure up to the most exacting stand- 
ards? 
Eric L. Aine. 
» Princeton,-N. J. 
4 HYMNS 
To tHe Epiror: You were good 
enough to forward, at the request of 
Rey. T. Albert Moore, a sample copy 
of Tue Survey to.me. It so happened 
that a committee preparing a new hymn 
ah for the Methodist Church in Can- 
ada was in session at the time, and, 
finding so many excellent hymns re- 
rng to labor and social conditions in 
the issue you sent me, I handed it over 
-* a member of the committee.. I am 
_ very glad to say that quite a number of 
_ the hymns will be placed in the new 
bs hymn book, and be sung by about a 
_ million and a half people. 
S. D. CHown. 


; ~ Vancouver, B.C. 
— 


SEGREGATION 


To tHe Eprtor: May I call your at- 
tention to a criss-cross of usage that has 
often occurred to me, but which was 
onspicuous in your recent report of the 


social hygiene section of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction? 
Namely, the use of the word “segrega- 
tion” to indicate first, an exploded theory 
of dealing with the social evil, and sec- 
ond, the most up-to-date and humane 
way of handling the recalcitrant or weak 
victims of that evil. I suggest for gen- 
eral usage, or at least in articles in 
which both are mentioned, the use of the 
word “colonization” or “isolation” or 
“rustication,’ to indicate the second 
meaning of the word. 
Tuomas D. Etior. 

[Pacific Coast Secretary American 

Social Hygiene Assn. ] 

San Francisco. 


OLD AGE 


To THE EprirTor: I notice that recently 
you have been giving considerable space 
to a discussion of old-age pensions and 
I thought the following excerpt from 
More’s Utopia would be interesting. He 
is referring to the treatment accorded 
by society to the aged poor. 

“But after it hath abused the labors 
of their lusty and flowering age, at 
the last when they are oppressed with 
old age and sickness, being needy, poor 
and indigent of all things, then forget- 
ting their many painful watchings, not 
remembering their many and so great 


benefices, recompenseth and acquitteth 
them most unkindly with miserable 
death.” 


This was written over 400 years ago 
and yet appears to fit into a description 
of things existing at present. In fact, 
there are a good many suggestions in 
More’s Utopia, that might well be taken 


advantage of by reformers of the pres- 
ent age. 
WiLt1amM O’Connor. 
[inspector, Neglected and Dependent 
Children. | 
Toronto. 


ABOLISH THE SLUMS 


To-THE Epitor: The universal use of 
the word “slums” is unfortunate. It 
has an unsavory meaning to most peo- 
ple. But who can define it? Does it 
apply more to things than people or 
more to people than things? One may 
say it applies to both things and people. 
People make “slums.” 

There are many good and intelligent 
people who live in those districts com- 
monly called “slums.” And yet these 
people are stigmatized by this term 
which connotes so much and may mean 
so little. It is not a democratic word. 
If it is a reproach to any one, those 
who do not live in the slums may be 
quite as reproached by contributing di- 
rectly or indirectly to their existence as 
those who live in them. 

A great packing house with all its 
noxious odors is a place where many 
good people earn their daily bread, and 
many of them live in the vicinity of the 
abattoir. There are those who refer to 
suchas locality, ast) ‘slums? ho bhis ais 
wrong. I think we should limit the use 
of this term, make it apply specifically 
to certain conditions or drop it alto- 
gether. Indeed, there may be a term 
which would serve our purpose better. 

C. S. Woops. 
[Dept. of Public Health, 
State University of Iowa.] 
Iowa City. 


EPISTLE TO IRISHMEN 


To THE Epitror: Yesterday I had a 
letter from a man who has been in my 
employ for many years, and who has 
during those years found great enjoy- 
ment in reading every issue of THE 
Survey. Last year he fell ill, and the 
doctor advised a visit to his home in 
Ireland, for some months. So he went 
last October, and as he is an American 
citizen he hopes to return later. He has 
found much enjoynient in THE SuRVEY, 
and I will quote from his letter, written 
in a tiny Irish village, May 18: 

“T find many changes here in 20 years 
—that is, my old friends have all gone 
from here—but I wonder how the young 
people live without one bit of enjoyment 
—nothing but work, all the time. There 
isn’t a place within six or seven miles 
where they can get together for even a 
dance or party. 

“A bright lad just out of school, a 
neighbor, comes here evenings and reads 
Tue Survey from beginning to end; 
and in the issue of November 22 was 
an article Redeeming Rural Recreation 
in a Big Red Barn. We couldn’t find a 
barn, but we got a site for nothing, and 
a gentléman ‘who owns a large estate 
started our subscription paper ‘with five 
pounds. 

“The fund has been growing ‘all win- 
ter and now it amounts to about one 
hundred pounds, and we are going to 
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The work will 


build a village hall. 
idea 


start next week—and the whole 
came from THE SURVEY.” 

This seems to me a splendid result, 
and especially so to come from a man 
who is at present physically disabled, yet 
whose mind has been filled with inspira- 


tion from your paper. 


Lexington, Mass. 


COMMUNAL FACTORIES 


To tue Epiror: In view of the condi- 
tions under which some clothing par- 
ticularly, and often food products, are 
manufactured in the tenements of New 
York and other great cities it should be 
a law that no clothing or food should 
be manufactured anywhere without 
thorough inspection and the articles so 
branded that purchasers will know the 
conditions are satisfactory. 

Our government does not permit to- 
bacco to be worked or sold without 
government license and something like 
this should be adopted for clothing and 
food, for if the manufacturers were not 
permitted to send out such goods except 
with a government label it would greatly 
help conditions. This might work hard- 
ship temporarily for tenement workers, 
but out of such a law there will come 
the following plan to remedy the tene- 
ment working conditions. 

A great many enterprising municipal- 
ities have buildings in which small man- 
ufacturers can rent floor space under 
most favorable conditions. Why should 
not our own municipalities put up, in 
proper localities, sanitary factories for 
the very poor who make clothing and 
flowers and prepare nuts and other 
foods, the city government collecting a 
very small rent? 

Surely some multi-millionaire might 
well perpetuate his memory in the grat- 
itude of hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple by erecting such buildings, the dif- 
ference between the rent and cost of 
operating being borne by a fund for 
the erection of such buildings. 

The ability to do more and better 
work will always leave some reasonable 
sum for the rent of the machine upon 
which the work is done. 

Such a plan will cause a great mental 
and moral uplift of tenement conditions 
and might well revolutionize them. 


S. W. Hamitton. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


HALVING THE TAX RATE 


To THE Eprtor: In your issue of April 
18, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman states: 
“There is not a single economist of note 
who approves, or who has ever approv- 
ed, of the single tax. We may have 
our sins, but that heinous charge, at all 
events, cannot be laid’at our doors.” 

We are not discussing the single tax 
nor anything approaching it. as Profes- 
sor Seligman is aware. Measured by 
Professor Seligman’s eminence in the 
economic world, economists who favor 
untaxing buildings, or halving the tax 
rate on buildings, may not be “of note,” 
but among them are: Profs. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale; T. N. Carver, of Har- 


vard; Walter E. Clark, of City College 
of New York; E. A. Ross, and John R. 
Commons of Wisconsin; E. T. Devine 
of Columbia; C. Linn Seiler of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Franklin L. 
McVey of the University of North Da- 
kota; Royal Meeker of Princeton Uni- 
versity. We have their written state- 
ments in our office. 

A number favor entirely exempting 
buildings from taxation. Professor 
Commons, for instance, says: “I have 
long been strongly convinced that a 
gradual reduction of the tax rate on 
buildings, leading finally to exemption 
of all improvements, will be one of the 
most important gains that could be ac- 
complished in our system of taxation. 
This is peculiarly true as a city grows 
in size, and, of course, my judgment 
would apply to New York more than 
any other place in the country.” 

Professor Seligman must realize that 
there is a middle ground between taxing 
every object, in and out of sight, and 
the single tax. That middle ground, 
heavier taxation of land values, the 
people of this city have reached. This 
fact is appreciated by land speculators. 
Hence their frantic efforts to prevent 
a referendum on this question. 

F, C, LEuBUSCHER. 
[President, Society to Lower Rents and 


Reduce Taxes on Homes. | 
New York. 


SKILLED LABOR?P 


To tHE Epitor: I must differ some- 
what with Mr. Fitch in his opinion that 
the hearings of the Industrial Relations 
Commission on department stores were 
entirely contradictory and inconclusive. 
After attending all these hearings as an 
outsider, unfamiliar with the details of 
store conditions, I formed several well- 
defined opinions. 

First, that store managers and mem- 
bers of the union were looking at the 
situation from such different viewpoints 
that the objections of the latter were sel- 
dom met or understood by the former. 
The sore points were apparently not low 
wages, but rather compulsory benefits, 
the fining system and discharge without 
notice, and usually without information 
as to the cause of dismissal. These were 
none of them satisfactorily explained by 
store managers. 

Questioning by the commission 
brought out the fact that managers rec- 
ognize no good reason for having em- 
ployes represented on a “grievance com- 
mittee” or similar body in which ques- 
tions at issue might be discussed impar- 
tially, and to which complaints might be 
brought. Separation between the gov- 
ernment and the governed could not be 
more complete, yet the management, 
often benevolent in its intentions, seems 
to rest in sublime ignorance of the bit- 
terness now evident as the result of this 
separation. Employes can always ap- 
peal “higher up.” No notice has been 
taken of the fact that they almost never 
do appeal from the decision of their 
immediate superiors. 

Although the other testimony was con- 
flicting at times, the side-lights were 
most illuminating. If department store 


work is a skilled occupation, as claimed — 


by the union, it has a low average wage. 
If unskilled, the wage compares favor- 
ably with that of other kinds of work in 
the same class. Its specialized functions 
may demand skill, but the ease with 


which positions are filled and the lack — 
of any control on the part of employes — 
of the conditions of employment bring it — 


into the class of the unskilled. No stan- 
dards are discoverable whatever and in 
spite of the higher average intelligence 
of its members, department store work 
approaches very nearly that much ma- 
ligned occupation, domestic service. 


E. 


“A FEW QUESTIONS 


To tHE EpitTor: In your issue of 


April 11, Bertha Bradley Warbasse, an- 
swering critics of minimum wage legis- _ 
lation, makes this statement: “Either it — 


is desirable that all who work be given 
enough of the wealth they produce to 
live on, or it is not.” 

This suggests to me a few questions 


that I wish Mrs. Warbasse or some | 


reader of THE SuRvEY would answer. 


Mrs. Warbasse evidently assumes that” 


the workers produce all wealth which is 
correct, because if not, then some of the 


wealth must be produced by those who 


do not work, which is absurd. 
Therefore, granted that the workers 
do produce all wealth, and, also, that 
“he who labors is entitled to the full 
product of his labor,”’ why is it that the 
workers are dependent upon others for 
enough to live on, and are unable to 
take care of themselves? : 
If all who work are given enough to 
live on by others, the others must be 
non-workers. These others being non- 
workers, the wealth they have to give 


is not a product of their labor, and as © 


Mrs. Warbasse correctly states, it is the 
product of those who work. But how, 
then, do the non-workers come to pos- 
sess it? 

Producing no wealth themselves what 
do they give the workers in exchange 
for the wealth they receive? Or, do 
the workers freely and joyfully give 
away to the non-workers the most’ of 
what they produce, retaining for them- 
selves so little that the non-workers are 
moved to return to them enough to en- 
able them to live? 

If the wealth posSessed by the non- 
workers is not their own product, is not 
theirs by exchange of service for ser- 
vice, and is not theirs by gift, how do 
they get it, and by what right is it theirs ? 
Like the Japanese school-boy, “I ask to 
know.” 

As to whether it is, or is not, desir- 
able that the workers be given enough 
to live on, I would say that it is not. 
Would it not be more desirable to allow 
every worker to retain directly the full 
product of his labor? Taking nothing 
from him, there would be no need of 
giving anything back to him. 

I think this could be accomplished. 
not by strikes, employers’ agreements, 
or by government regulation, but by the 
public appropriation of ground rent. 

James B. ELrery, 

Erie, Pa. 
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Communications 


SAFETY AT SEA 


To tue Epitor: The London Graphic 
9f June 6 says: “Everything that mod- 
ern science has invented for the safe- 
ty of life at sea, every appliance by 
which the greatest risks might be elimi- 
nated, had been given to her [the Em- 
press of Ireland].” 

Yet the picture of the Empress, pub- 
ished in the same Graphic, shows equip- 
nent of obsolete type: roundbar davits 
and open wooden life-boats along the 
feck on both sides. One change, hard- 
y an improvement, was a number of 
sollapsible canvas boats, the value of 
which has not been demonstrated at sea. 
I agree with the New York Evening 
Post that it would be unreasonable to 
sxpect shipowners to rebuild or recon- 
struct all their old ships because it is 
still an open question whether ships con- 
structed in accordance with the latest 
-ecommendations—the so-called unsink- 
able ships—will prove unsinkable. Since 
tactically the same authorities vouch 
for the unsinkableness of the new con- 
struction as claimed that the Titanic was 
insinkable, there is reason for doubt. It 
will scarcely be practicable to build mer- 
-hantmen as unsinkable as men-of-war, 
vet even these sink occasionally. 

It seems, therefore, that safety appli- 
inces should be taken more seriously than 
neretofore. Because marine insurance 
companies give better premiums and 
rates on ships properly equipped, there 
is a monetary inducement to ship-own- 
srs to install wireless and submarine sig- 
nals or other instruments for protecting 
the ship and cargo. But the human 
argo is not insured by the shipping 
companies, 

Life-boats are white elephants which 
lo not pay dividends on capital, but 
ire carried as fire-escapes are placed 
on buildings—to meet the requirements 
of the law. Governments must, there- 
fore, go very far in their requirements 
for life-boat equipment to force ship- 
ywners to try out the best appliances, 
in a businesslike way, on the high seas. 
The regulations proposed at the In- 
ernational Conference on Safety at 
Sea were principally based on recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Com- 
nittee of the British Board of Trade, 
ho submitted their report after con- 
rences in offices and experiments in 
rbors and swimming pools in Eng- 
and. But at no time did they go out 
fo sea and actually try out any equip- 
ment. Instead, the Departmental Com- 
nittee left loopholes in their articles for 
equipment to be later invented. They 
ignored reports submitted to them of ex- 

n 


riments and tests conducted by the 
United States government. They paid 
no heed to the lessons taught by the 
eee disaster, immediately before 
the conference. They gave preference 
to old-fashioned wooden and collapsible 
canvas boats, notwithstanding that it 
had been so recently shown how little 
ese can withstand the waves when 
launched. Arice MATTULLATH. 
New York City. 


To THE Epitor: Kindly allow me 
ce in which to reply to the letter in 
issue by J. W. Walton, the ship 


chandler, of Cleveland, regarding the 
LaFollette bill. The statistics he offers 
are misleading, to say the least. 

It is true that during the past five 
years there has been comparatively small 
loss of life among passengers on the 
Great Lakes. But I am sure Mr. Wal- 
ton will not deny that several passen- 
ger vessels have been involved in serious 
disasters during that period, and that loss 
of life was avoided by only a narrow 
margin. 

There was the Iowa, sunk in a collision 
with the Sheboygan at the mouth of the 
Chicago harbor last July. Both were 
passenger steamers, but fortunately, the 
Iowa had no passengers on board at the 
time. The Pere Marquette foundered 
on Lake Michigan in September, 1910, 
drowning 27 of her crew, just four days 
after the vessel had been taken off the 
excursion run in which she had been 
carrying as many as 2,000 people daily. 
Several vessels have been destroyed by 
fire, among them the very best on the 
Great Lakes. 

Let one of these disasters take place 
with a full passenger list on board, and 
the catastrophe will overshadow any sea 
horror that ever occurred, because the 
passenger steamers on the Great Lakes 
carry larger crowds per ship than is 
permitted anywhere else in the world, 
except, perhaps, in China. 

The number of these vessels is smal. 
but the toll they will gather in human 
life, if permitted to continue their pres- 
ent methods, will be tremendous. It is 
inescapable so long as vessels of that 
type are permitted to jam as many as 
4,000 human beings on their decks. The 
LaFollette bill, by requiring life-boats 
for all, will compel them to reduce the 
number of passengers to reasonable 
safety limits. 

The Great Lakes are not regarded as 
particularly safe waters even by ship- 
owners. Mr. Walton does not tell the 
story of the twelve ships, ten of which 
were steamers, that foundered during a 
gale on the lakes last November, ahout 
240 seamen losing their lives within half 
a day. During the past nine years 
twenty-eight vessels have foundered 
with all hands on the lakes, and in most 
instances they were steamers. Only a 
few weeks ago the Benjamin Noble, a 
comparatively new steel steamer, foun- 
dered on Lake Superior drowning her 
entire crew of nineteen men. 

Most of these steamers were better fit- 
ted to encounter bad weather than is the 
average passenger vessel on the lakes. 
Mr. Walton is certainly familiar enough 
with marine affairs to know all this. He 
should have told you about it so that 
you could get a clear view of the situa- 
tion. 

The steamer rotite between Sandusky 
and Cedar Point, with which Mr. Wal- 
ton is much concerned. is not affected 
by the LaFollette bill. The route is en- 
tirely within the harbor known as San- 
dusky Bay, and the bill excludes harbors. 

The claim that the bill will require a 
certain vessel to have a “crew of 450 
and to carry 183 life-boats” was evident- 
ly not intended to reach the eyes of prac- 
tical seamen familiar with the Great 
Lakes. Mr. Walton fails to give the 
name of the vessel he refers to. Let me 
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supply it. It is the excursion steamer 
Put-in-Bay, running between Detroit and 
Sandusky. Her regular passenger al- 
lowance is about 1,000 persons, which 
however, is extended to 3,200 on an ex- 
cursion permit. She has life-boats for 
just 120 persons, 

If Mr. Walton wants that condition to 
continue he should say so frankly, with- 
out juggling figures. Under the LaFol- 
lette bill that steamer would be limited 
to her regular allowance of about 1,000 
persons, and 17 life-boats of 60 persons 
capacity each would accommodate that 
number, and the number of able seamen 
combined with men of higher rating re- 
quired for the boats would total 34. 

I have sailed the Great Lakes most of 
my life. I know those waters, their 
ships, their sailors, and even their ship- 
owners. Mr. Walton knows that I do. 

V. A. OLANDER. 
[Secy., Lake Seamen’s Union.] 


DR. SPINGARN 


To THE Epriror: The brief account in 
Tue Survey for May 30 of the meeting 
held by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People in 
Avery Chapel in Memphis during the 
sessions of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, is so incom- 
plete that it makes it possible to mis- 
understand entirely the real spirit of 
that meeting and the motive of at least 
one of its speakers, our chairman, Dr. 
Spingarn. 

Dr. Spingarn did not say at Memphis 
what he has been quoted as saying. At 
his request an account of the meeting 
was written in our New York office and 
released to the press. Since Dr. Spin- 
garn had not prepared a speech, and sent 
with his request from Memphis no notion 
of what he would say, some impressions 
of conversation with him were incorpo- 
rated in the article by its author. 

Dr. Spingarn did not go to Memphis 
to raise the red flag. It was far from 
his purpose and from that of our other 
representatives there to attack any indi- 
viduals or organizations. They went, as 
they printed in the announcement of 
their meeting, to speak out “to all who 
love the truth and dare to hear it.” 
Their object was neither to offend nor 
conciliate but to arouse and to encour- 
age,—more especially to arouse and to 
encourage the radical South, white and 
black, in the same spirit so eloquently 
expressed by Mr. Villard in his widely 
quoted address at our recent conference 
in Baltimore, when in commenting on 
our choice of a southern city, he char- 
acterized such reactionaries as Blease 
and Vardaman as traitors to the South 
and said that the bearers of its new 
message, the message of the “Human 
Way,” would never have opportunity to 
come to their fullest expression if an or- 
ganization like ours was afraid to 
preach its propaganda where it was most 
needed. 

In justice to Dr. Spingarn and to our 
association, I should appreciate your 
printing this letter. 

May Cuitps NERNEY. 
[Secretary National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People.] 
New York. 
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JOTTINGS 


Labor Sunday has been set for Sep- 
tember 6. Labor Day falls on Septem- 


a 


ber 7 


Judge Robert J. Wilkin of the Brook- 
lyn Children’s Court announces that 
children’s cases are no longer tried in 
open court but in a private room. None 
but those directly interested in each case 
is admitted. 


Dr. Arthur Lankester, a British army 
officer, has been appointed by the gov- 
ernment of India to study the tubercu- 
losis situation preparatory to widespread 
measures of prevention to be set on 
foot throughout the country. 


The Philadelphia Bureau of Occupa- 
tions for Trained Women, which has 
helped college women to find employ- 
ment, primarily in social work, has ex- 
tended its work to include volunteers 
who can spare only a limited portion of 
their time. 


The New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society announces that on October 
1 it will open a new district—the Lowell 
District. This is made possible by an ap- 
propriation of $5,000 for one year given 
by the Junior League, a group of society 
women interested in social service. 


Three Orientals, soliciting for a ficti- 
tions orphanage in Judea, have been ar- 
rested and deported as a result of ac- 
tion by the Associated Charities of 
Sioux City, Iowa. They bore creden- 
tials from Mar Sergius, of Hakari, 
Asia, and the Rev. A. K. Duff of New 
York city. 


A serviceable reference book for immi- 
grants, The Immigrant’s Guide, has just 
been published by the Immigration Bu- 
reau of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare of Cleveland. The book is printed 
in eight languages: English. Italian, 
German, Hungarian, Polish, Bohemian, 
Russian and Yiddish. 


In the annual report of the Board of 
City Magistrates of New York city, 
Judge McAdoo calls attention to the 
increased use of finger printing. Prej- 
udice against it is passing away. Fin- 
ger-prints are now being taken of all 
cases ‘of intoxication, vagrancy, “jost- 
ling” (professional pickpockets), “mash- 
ers” and rowdies. 


Representatives from practically 
every hospital in Philadelphia met rec- 
ently to plan greater co- operation among 
hospitals and greater efficiency in their 
management. A committee of the 
County Medical Society has been de- 
veloping methods which will increase co- 
operation, limit the establishment of new 
hospitals to proper locations, and seek 
to secure greater efficiency. 


The National Housing Conference 
will travel farthest west when it goes 
to Minneapolis, October 21-23. Until 
a year ago Minneapolis believed it had 
no bad housing conditions. Since then 
it has investigated, and as a result the 
Civic and Commerce Association has 
four committees working on the prob- 
lems discovered. 


The Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds of the Board of Education of 
Chicago has passed a resolution recom- 
mending that a new school be named 
for the late Jacob A. Riis. The school 
site is in a location largely populated by 
immigrants, and so to name it for the 
man who earned the title of “the finest 
immigrant that ever came to this coun- 
try” seems particularly fitting. 


The National Child Welfare Press 
Service has organized and elected Bert 
Hall of Milwaukee, president; Edwin D. 
Solenberger of Philadelphia, vice-presi- 
dent; H. Wirt Steele of Baltimore, sec- 
retary; John A. McCormack, treasurer; 
James L. Clark of Chicago, director. The 
object is to furnish to newspapers articles 
on various aspects of child welfare. An 
annual budget of $25,000 is proposed. 


Authority has been granted to the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Chat- 
tanooga to establish a council of social 
agencies to supervise charitable organi- 
zations of the city. It is proposed that 
the council be made up of two delegates 
from each organization, and its duties 
will consist in passing on) the work of 
affiliated members and preventing dupli- 
cation of effort. 


In a company over 1,500 strong the 
American Nurses Association, the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education 
and the National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, assembled in an- 
nual convention in St. Louis. Among 
the topics discussed were: standardiz- 
ing of nursing and nurses’ training 
schools, preparing of students for pub- 
lic health work, uniform laws for the 
registration of nurses. 


Twenty members of the Structural 
Iron Workers’ Association, convicted in 
the “dynamite conspiracy” cases result- 
ing from the McNamara confessions, 
began their terms in Fort Leavenworth 
Penitentiary on June 26, their appeals 
for pardon having been denied by Pres- 
ident Wilson. Four were set free, as 
having only a minor part in the con- 
spiracy. Action was deferred in the 
cases of two others. 


The Conference on Unemployment 
Among Women, New York city, has 
protested against the action of the State 
Civil Service Commission in excluding 
women from positions in the new State 
Bureau of Employment. The protest 
points out that fully one-third of the 
wage-earners of the state are women, 
that women suffer peculiarly from un- 
employment and that dealing with it has 
traditionally been considered as a work 
open to women. 
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DO YOUR XMAS PLANNING EARLY 


THE SurveEY desires to know as many | 
cases as possible in which Christmas } 
gifts have taken the practical form of | 
pensions through the year. Also, wher- | 
ever plans last year were based upon © 
community interest and developed into |) 
new ways of observing the Christmas || 
season. q 

Will anyone who has such results to } 
report, or plans to suggest for extend- | 
ing the “Community Christmas” idea, | 
write as soon as possible to the Christmas - | 
editor, THE SURVEY? 


RECREATION IN CLEVELAND “i 

No better use of the extra hour of | 
daylight; which up-and-coming Cleve- | 
land gains with the adoption of Eastern | 
time instead of Central, could be made © 
than to devote it to summer enjoyment. » 

With two thousand acres of park | 
lands; two public bathing beaches on 
Lake Erie; tennis courts and play- — 
grounds in twenty parks; golf links in |} 
one park; canoeing on two park lakes, | 
municipal three-cent dance halls at two | 
parks; nine municipal three-cent re- | 
freshment stands in parks; band con- 
certs in parks afternoons and in con- 
gested neighborhoods evenings; and ~ 
twenty playgrounds—what more could | 
the city do to lure its 700,000 people to | 
out of doors recreation? i) 


Che New York 
Srchoni of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILCING 
105 EAST 22p ST. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


CHRISTOPHER EASTON 


Executive Secretary for five years of the Minnesota Association 
for the Prevention and Relief of Tuberculosis, and 
LECTURER ON VARIOUS ASPECTS OF 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH QUESTION 
announces thai he will enter into arrangement for his services as 
a lecturer with committees of teachers, civic an 
commercial organizations. 

SUBJECTS —*“‘Our Biggest Tax, Preventable Disease,” ““Vital 
Statistics; or the Bookkeeping of Public Health,” “Some Rural 
Sanitary Problems,” ‘“Efficient Public Health Administration, 
Whatit is and How to Get It,”” “The Place of the Public Insti- 
tution in the Life of a Cummunity,”” and ‘The Administrative 
Control of Tuberculosis.”” 


For terms, dates, etc., apply to General Extension Division, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


VACATION 


Your own is about to begin isn’t it? © 
Congratulations ! 

But before you give yourself up too 
completely to jubilation, let us know 
where you are going. Don’t leave it 
until the last suit case is packed. 

To prevent delay or break in the re- 
ceipt of issues, we must know the week 
before you wish the change to be made. 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


? 


J 


Charity Workers, P hilanthropists, Physicians, Nurses — Everybody 


If you are interested from any angle in the institutional care of the sick 
or dependent, write for a free sample copy of 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


An international journal devoted to the architecture, equipment, organization, administration and 
general efficiency of hospitals, sanatoriums and allied institutions. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL reviews the progress of the entire world in institutional service 


to humanity. 


ance Company. 


& HALLEY, 


Springs Sanatorium, 


| Classified Advertisements | 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Jewish graduate, registered 
visiting nurse. One having social service 
training preferred. Send applications stat- 
ing salary desired, experience and references 
to Oscar Leonard, Superintendent, United 
Jewish Educational and Charitable Assns., 
901 Carr St., St. Louis. 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES, California, 
wants a Director of Charities, man or wo- 
man, not under thirty-five years old. Per- 
manent position, salary three hundred dol- 
lars per month. Only first-class men or 
women will be considered. For full infor- 
mation and conditions of examination write 
before August first to Civil Service Com- 
mission, 204 Exchange Building, Los An- 
geles, California. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


~YOUNG MAN, successful worker, good 
linguist, great executive ability, good lec- 
turer, seeks connection. Address 1271, Sur- 
VEY. 


EXPERIENCED teacher wishes charge 
of backward or sub-normal child. Address 
1280, Survey. 


JEWISH graduate in sociology and eco- 
nomics from the University of Wisconsin, 
age 28, married, employed at present, seeks 
connection with Jewish educational institu- 
tion. Best of references. Address 1281, 
Survey, 


YOUNG WOMAN, five years’ experience 
in Orphan Asylum, Day Nursery and set- 
tlement work, will be open for position 
October 15th. Jewish Institution preferred. 
Address 1283, Survey. 


PASTOR’S assistant, successful experi- 
ence, executive, college graduate, desires 
church position. Address 1284 Survey. 


Welfare Work in Industrial Insurance Corporations— LEE Kk. 
FRANKEL, Vice-President Metropolitan Life Insur- 


A Home for Working Mothers and Their Children— WHEELER 

Architects, San Diego, Cal. 

Hospitals and Homes for Crippled Children—Doucras C. 
McMurtrik, Acting Secretary American Association 
for the Conservation of Vision. 

Relation of Hespital Work te Social Service—M Ary IRVING 
HusTep, Director Industrial Department Clifton 


Every number of THe Mopern Hospirar 
printed and amply illustrated. 


These are some of the original articles that will appear in early issues: 


Kingston, Pa. 


Illinois, 


Epw. L. 


PeUeblwly Sth D “avtOsNicly Hi y 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


S. S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 

To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Season from June /7 to first week in September 
Tickets optional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


Sick Charity Problems in New York—Rorr. W. HERBERD, 
Secretary State Board of Charities, Albany, N. Y. 
Underground Emergency Service—D. 


The Care of the Insane — FRANK P. Norsury, M. D., 
Formerly Superintendent Kankakee State Hospital, 


Emergency Hespital Service for the Steel and Iron Werkers— 
KELLOGG; New York 


Out-Patient Work of the Modern Hospital. 
Social Service of the Salvation Army. 


contains over 160 pages. 


BY 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL PUBLISHING CO., Metropolitan Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


He SkAKE MM. Ds 


It is beautifully 


GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Temperature cooler than at the 
Nerth Atlantic Coast Resorts 


Twin Screw S.S.“BERMUDIAN” 

10518 tons displacement 
Cabins de luxe with private bath. Orchestra. 
Electric Fans, wireless telegraph. 
FASTEST, NEWEST AND ONLY STEAMER 
LANDING PASSENGERS AND BAGGAGE 
AT THE DOCK IN BERMUDA WITHOUT 
TRANSFER BY TENDER. 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 
MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


QUEBEC 


via Halifax, N. S., most oe cruise of 1500 miles. 


agnificent scenery; Gut of Canso,, Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far famed 
Saguenay River. S.S. ‘“Trinidad’’ from New York, 
July 4th and 18th, August Ist and 15th. From Quebec 
July 10th and 24th, August 7th and 21st. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 
Gen’! Agents, Quebec S, S, Co., Ltd. 
29 Broadway, New York 
THOS. COOK & SON; 245 Broadway 
264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York 
or Canada S. S. Lines, Ltd., Montreal 
Or Any Ticket Agent 


Are You Going to Boston? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN Square House a delightful 
place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de- 
partment. Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; reasonable, Address Miss CASTINE C, 
Swanson, Supt., 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


Is The Survey f0 Keep Paces 


But there is room for expansion. A lot of people “on the 
fringe’ of social interests don’t even know us! 


Ts: SURVEY is holding its own. Its new form is liked. 


@ We’ve never been in stronger position to interest new readers. 
As a journal, The Survey has never been better—never so full of 
interest for people who feel the need of what The Survey ean give, 
—a fair record and analysis of the rapidly shifting, always advancing 
social developments which we see all about us. 


@ If we reached even half these people, we’d be where we wouldn’t 
need to ask for contributions. 


@ However, we’re not there—yet. A circulation campaign is ex- 
pensive. But increased circulation’*makes our advertising space more 
worth buying, and releases contributions more fully for field work. 


q Some of our larger gifts of last year have been cut down. We 5 
want to make good the loss by increasing the Bumnpey of $10.-Co- ~ 
operating Subscribers and Survey Associates. 


@ Besides, that kind of backer gives The Survey a security of the 
best sort. We need more of them. 


@ Will you be one, and help us carry out our.year’s program ? 


$10.00 


Blaney, Mrs. Charles D. 
Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah 
Bulkley, Mrs. Edwin M. 
Carpenter, Mrs, Augustus 
Clark, Miss Anna B. 
Cox, Mrs. James S. 
Cravath, Paul D. 

de Forest, Henry L. 
Dore, Miss C. J. 

Drury, Mrs. S. S. 
Dwight, Mrs. M. E. P. 
Fels, Mrs. Samuel S. 
Floyd, William 

Gale, Mrs. Charles W. 


Gannett, Dr. and Mrs. William C. 


Hallowell, Mrs. F. W. 
Hassinger, L. C. 

Hun, Marcus T. 

Israels, Mrs. Belle Lindner 
Jamison. Miss 

Lathrop, Miss Julia C. 
Lawrence, Rey. W. A. 
Lewis, Mrs. Lawrence, Jr. 
Little, Bascom 

Loud, H. Kimball 
Markoe, Mrs. John 
McCormick, James 
Moore, Mrs. Philip North 
Moot, Adelbert 

Musgrove, J. T. 
Musgrove, W. J. 

Nolan, John H. 

Northrup, Mrs. William P. 
- Peabody, George Foster 


CO-OPE.R A Wise 
MAY- AND . J Ute, 


For the serious student of our 
social problems, The Survey is, in 
my Judgment, the most valuable 
magazine now published in Eng- 
lish. It is indispensable. 


Jobn Spargo. 


“Tt’s a weekly tonic, and also 


, 


a storehouse and a dynamo.’ 


To increase its circula- 


tion is to increase social service. 


Josiah Strong. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


S U(B S CAR EB ER 
1914 


Protectorate of the Catholic Women’ 8 
League 

Randolph, Mrs. 

Rich, William T. 

Rike, F. H. 

Robinson, J. H. 

Sears, Miss Annie L. 

Seipp, Mrs. C. 

Shattuck, Dr. George Cheever 

Sherwin, Miss Belle 

Sherwin, Mrs. John 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr. 

Smith, Bolton 

Sociology Class of Mt. Vernon 
Seminary 

Solomons, Miss Olara B. 

Sprague, C. A. 

Streeter, Mrs. F. S. 

Sullivan, Miss M. Louise 

Swope, Gerard 

Thompson, Leverett 

Thorne, Samuel, Jr. 

Trimble, Mrs. James M. 

van Baalen, Miss T. 

Watson, Frank D. 

Weber, A. F. 

Weeks, Rufus W. 

Wertheim, Maurice 

Willard, Z. A. 

Winkler, Miss Helen 

Winston, Major T. W. 

Wolff, Mrs. Lewis S. 

Young, Miss Anna M. 

Zabriskie, Mrs. C. 


